DON'T KNOCK THE POSTMEN 


POSTAL WORKERS are really 

up against the wall. Despite 
considerable sympathy from large 
sections of ‘the public’-—that is 
other workers—Union of Post Office 
Workers’ members who have been 
on strike since Wednesday, January 
20, are fighting an extremely hard 
and increasingly bitter battle, not 
only against an intractable yet in- 
efficient employer, but also an 
avowedly anti-working-class govern- 
ment and a very slimy national 
press. 

The UPW is claiming an across- 
the-board increase of 15% for Post- 
men and Postwomen, PHGs (gener- 
ally called Sorters), Cleaners, P&TOs 
(Counter Clerks and others on writ- 
ing duties), Telephonists and Tele- 
graphists, with a maximum increase 
of £3 a week for those on the top 
grade. The Union is also demanding 
a reduction in the incremental scale, 
ic. that Postmen, Postwomen and 
PHGs reach their maximum at 19 
instead of 21; that Telephonists 
reach their maximum at 21 instead 
of 28, and that P&TOs reach their 
maximum at 25 instead of 30. 

The Post Office Corporation has 


but has not conceded the reductions 
in the incremental scales. The Post 
Office and the Government spokes- 
man, Mr. Chattaway, argue that if 
the 15% is granted, the cost of in- 
land letter rates would have to be 
raised to 9d. The Union says that 
this is nonsense, and that the Post 
Office can’t even do simple arith- 
metic! Moreover, the UPW is not 
prepared to take the dispute to 
arbitration, as it feels that any arbi- 
trators appointed by the Government 
would not be ‘fair? or neutral— 
which, of course, is the understate- 
ment of the year. Government- 
appointed arbitrators, Jack Scamp 
notwithstanding, never are. 

What sort of wages do Postmen, 
Postwomen, P&TOs and Telephonists 
et? 
, At present, a Postman or Post- 
woman reaches a maximum basic 
wage outside London of £18 8s. a 
week. Outer London rates are a 
little higher, and Inner London rates 
are.a little higher still. PHGs also 
get more than Postmen and Post- 
women. Telephonists over 28 earn 
a basic £17 8s. a week, and most 
P&TOs are lucky if they take £25 


women get ‘free’ uniforms; and in 
most larger towns and cities (but not 
in the villages) they get a certain 
amount of overtime—outside of 
Central London this is not all that 
excessive, except perhaps at Christ- 
mas time. However, the Post Office 
Corporation — which, surprisingly, 
says it keeps no statistics on the 
subject—accepts a DEP estimate of 
average postal workers’ earnings of 
around £24 a week. Hardly enough 
to go to the Bahamas on! 


THE UNIONS 


The UPW has a membership of 
between 220,000 and 230,000—an 
increase of more than 30,000 over 
the last five or six years; quite. an 
achievement, considering that there 
has been a slight contraction of the 
labour force among the manipula- 
tive grades, and particularly among 
Telephonists. The UPW claims to 
be an industrial union, and its long- 
term objective is supposed to be the 
workers’ control of the Post Office. 
Except in booklets given to new 
members, however, very little is 
heard of workers’ control these days. 


Almost every Postman in Britain 
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small ‘union’ called the Telecom- 
munications Union, which claims 
members among the OTOs (overseas 
telegraph workers), who are also 
mainly men. Neither ‘union’ is sup- 
porting the present struggle. They 
are, presumably, well satisfied with 
the employer’s offer. 

Over the last ten years or so, the 
UPW has changed considerably. 
Gone is the old cap-in-hand subser- 
vience to their, then, Civil Service 
masters. Union members are not 
receiving strike pay, because there 
is insufficient money in the kitty. 
Indeed, until 1964, when Postmen 
were offered an increase of 4/- a 
week (honestly!) by the former Tory 
Government, the UPW had no strike 
fund whatsoever. For over 40 years 
of its existence, the UPW never con- 
templated actually going on strike 
in pursuance of higher wages and 
better working conditions. Such 
things were never done! So, even 
now, the Union has hardly enough 
money to pay for the advertisements 
that it has been inserting in the 
national and local press. 
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POSTAL WORKERS are really 
up against the wall. Despite 
considerable sympathy from large 
sections of ‘the public-—that is 
other workers—Union of Post Office 
Workers’ members who have been 
on strike since Wednesday, January 
20, are fighting an extremely hard 
and increasingly bitter battle, not 
only against an intractable yet in- 
efficient employer, but also an 
avowedly anti-working-class govern- 
ment and a very slimy national 
press, 

The UPW is claiming an across- 
the-board increase of 15% for Post- 
men and Postwomen, PHGs (gener- 
ally called Sorters), Cleaners, P&TOs 
(Counter Clerks and others on writ- 
ing duties), Telephonists and Tele- 
graphists, with a maximum increase 
of £3 a week for those on the top 
grade. The Union is also demanding 
a reduction in the incremental scale, 
ic. that Postmen, Postwomen and 
PHGs reach their maximum at 19 
instead of 21; that Telephonists 
reach their maximum at 21 instead 
of 28, and that P&TOs reach their 
maximum at 25 instead of 30. 

The Post Office Corporation has 
offered an overall increase of 8%, 


but has not conceded the reductions 
in the incremental scales. The Post 
Office and the Government spokes- 
man, Mr. Chattaway, argue that if 
the 15% is granted, the cost of in- 
land letter rates would have to be 
raised to 9d. The Union says that 
this is nonsense, and that the Post 
Office can’t even do simple arith- 
metic! Moreover, the UPW is not 
prepared to take the dispute to 
arbitration, as it feels that any arbi- 
trators appointed by the Government 
would not be ‘fair’ or neutral— 
which, of course, is the understate- 
ment of the year. Government- 
appointed arbitrators, Jack Scamp 
notwithstanding, never are. 

What sort of wages do Postmen, 
Postwomen, P&TOs and Telephonists 
get? 

At present, a Postman or Post- 
woman reaches a maximum basic 
wage outside London of £18 8s. a 
week. Outer London rates are a 
little higher, and Inner London rates 
are.a little higher still. PHGs also 
get more than Postmen and Post- 
women. Telephonists over 28 earn 
a basic £17 8s. a week, and most 
P&TOs are lucky if they take £25 
gross. Of course, Postmen and Post- 
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THE KISS OF DEATH 


= FEBRUARY 1970, carpenters on the 
Laing’s site of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
came out on strike against the employ- 
ment of ‘lump’ labour-only men by a 
formwork sub-contractor, Whelan & 
Grant. ‘The union involved, the Amal- 
gamated Society of Woodworkers, made 
the dispute official, but this support did 
not last very long, for the union agreed 
to the employment of these labour-only 
merchants so long as they joined the 
union. The ‘settlement’ also provided 


for a negotiated bonus scheme and 
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site. They have said in a statement 
that their carpenters are paid ‘on hourly 
rate in accordance with the working 
rule agreement and a bonus payment, 
tool money, etc.’ lLaings, the main 
contractor, have denied all knowledge 
of these practices on the part of their 
sub-contractors. 


ONLY CARD HOLDERS 


Building workers are well aware of 
these practices and Whelan & Grant 
are only the tip of the iceberg. But 
the ASW head fll knowledce of this 


women get ‘free’ uniforms; and in 
most larger towns and cities (but not 
in the villages) they get a certain 
amount of overtime—outside of 
Central London this is not all that 
excessive, except perhaps at Christ- 
mas time. However, the Post Office 
Corporation — which, surprisingly, 
says it keeps no statistics on the 
subject—accepts a DEP estimate of 
average postal workers’ earnings of 
around £24 a week. Hardly enough 
to go to the Bahamas on! 


THE UNIONS 


The UPW has a membership of 
between 220,000 and 230,000—an 
increase of more than 30,000 over 
the last five or six years; quite. an 
achievement, considering that there 
has been a slight contraction of the 
labour force among the manipula- 
tive grades, and particularly among 
Telephonists. The UPW claims to 
be an industrial union, and its long- 
term objective is supposed to be the 
workers’ control of the Post Office. 
Except in booklets given to new 
members, however, very little is 
heard of workers’ control these days. 

Almost every Postman in Britain 
and Northern Ireland is a member 
of the UPW; so are most of the 
Postwomen, Cleaners, PHGs and 
P&TOs. Traditionally, the Union 
claims that a majority of female 
(that is daytime) Telephonists are 
members, but not male Telephonists 
who mainly man the switchboards 
at night. In actual fact only about 
half the female Telephonists and a 
very tiny number of male Tele- 
phonists belong to the UPW. The 
Telephonists are the weak link of 
the Union. 

About 8,000 male and 3,000 
female Telephonists are claimed by 
the secessionist Telecommunications 
Staff Association, formerly — the 
National Guild of Telephonists, a 
typical ‘scab’ outfit which at least 
in the past was largely anti-feminist 
and was led hv memberc and cm. 
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ine UFPw is Ciaiming an across- 
the-board increase of 15% for Post- 
men and Postwomen, PHGs (gener- 
ally called Sorters), Cleaners, P&TOs 
(Counter Clerks and others on writ- 
ing duties), Telephonists and Tele- 
graphists, with a maximum increase 
of £3 a week for those on the top 
grade. The Union is also demanding 
a reduction in the incremental scale, 
ie. that Postmen, Postwomen and 
PHGs reach their maximum at 19 
instead of 21; that Telephonists 
reach their maximum at 21 instead 
of 28, and that P&TOs reach their 
maximum at 25 instead of 30. 

The Post Office Corporation has 
offered an overall increase of 8%, 
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notwithstanding, never are. 

What sort of wages do Postmen, 
Postwomen, P&TOs and Telephonists 
get? 

At present, a Postman or Post- 
woman reaches a maximum basic 
wage outside London of £18 8s. a 
week. Outer London rates are a 
little higher, and Inner London rates 
are.a little higher still. PHGs also 
get more than Postmen and Post- 
women. Telephonists over 28 earn 
a basic £17 8s. a week, and most 
P&TOs are lucky if they take £25 
gross. Of course, Postmen and Post- 
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THE KISS OF DEATH 


es FEBRUARY 1970, carpenters on the 
Laing’s site of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
came out on strike against the employ- 
ment of ‘lump’ labour-only men by a 
formwork sub-contractor, Whelan & 
Grant. ‘The union involved, the Amal- 
gamated Society of Woodworkers, made 
the dispute official, but this support did 
not last very long, for the union agreed 
to the employment of these labour-only 
merchants so long as they joined the 
union. The ‘settlement’ also provided 
for a negotiated bonus scheme and 
the operation of the industry’s working 
rule agreement. 

Those ASW members who previously 
had tried to organise the strike and 
who had taken a stand against labour- 
only were offered jobs on other Laing 
contracts. This blatant disregard of 
members was resented by the rank and 
file, who on two occasions occupied 
the union headquarters in protest.* 

Now events have shown how right 
and justified was this anger and indig- 
nation, ’for the ASW has completely 
failed to bring Whelan & Grant to heel. 
These facts have come to light, not 
from the ASW but from an investigation 
carried out by the employers’ paper, 
Construction News. They report that 
not only is there no agreed bonus 
scheme in operation, but the working 
rule agreement has been ignored. 

Carpenters working for Whelan & 
Grant are paid in the usual way on 
Thursday, but in addition to this, cheques 
and secret bonuses are paid out on 
Fridays. These extras are given to the 
‘regulars’ or any workers who have 
curried favour with the firm. Those 
who complain are either put on a bad 
section of the contract or are transferred 
to another site. 

Construction News says: ‘Unjustified 
subsistence and travel money, and 
straight cash handouts are also used 
as “sweeteners” to. keep the carpenters’ 
gangs working quickly, and to stop 
union attempts to organise proper bonus 
targets.’ The site was described as 
‘the most uncomfortable and unpleasant 
job I have ever worked on’ and ‘com- 
pletely chaotic and unaccountable as far 
as pay is concerned’. 

Whelan & Grant have a number 
of regulars who receive these cheques 
and who ensure that others do not 
attempt any union organisation on the 


site. They have said in a statement 
that their carpenters are paid ‘on hourly 
rate in accordance with the working 
rule agreement and a bonus payment, 
tool money, etc.’ Laings, the main 
contractor, have denied all knowledge 
of these practices on the part of their 
sub-contractors. 


ONLY CARD HOLDERS 


Building workers are well aware of 
these practices and Whelan & Grant 
are only the tip of the iceberg. But 
the ASW had full knowledge of this 
last year and yet chose to make a 
deal rather than see the site organised 
by their own members. The men 
they took into the union were mere 
card holders and nothing else. The 
blame for the situation now prevailing 
on the site must be placed squarely 
on the ASW executive. They were as 
determined as Laings to prevent the 
site from becoming organised. When 
the settlement was made last year it 
was hailed as a defeat for the ‘militants’, 
preventing ‘another Barbican’. It was also 
pointed out that this gave full official 
recognition to labour-only practices. 

However, the evidence presented in 
Construction News proves how right 
were those strikers who stood for so 
long outside the site. It also shows 
how hypocritical Laings have been. The 
head of the company, Mr. Kirby Laing, 
is also President of the Builders Em- 
ployers’ Federation and negotiates with 
the unions the very working rules that 
his company is breaking in allowing 
Whelan & Grant to carry on these 
practices. No notice should be taken 
of employers when they accuse workers 
of breaking agreements when they so 
blantantly do the same. 

Official union support was the kiss 
of death to the strikers. ASW members 
were sacrificed so that labour-only 
scallywags could be organised. The 
executive of the union carried out this 
dirty deal and are now applying for 
a conciliation panel in order to work 
out yet another deal. 

Certainly the lessons are clear. It 
is no good relying on the trade union 
executives to fight the employers. It 
must be done by workers, organised with 
their fellow trade unionists. 

PA. 
*See March 9, 1970, Vol. 31, No. 8. 


The UPW has a membership of 
between 220,000 and 230,000—an 
increase of more than 30,000 over 
the last five or six years; quite. an 
achievement, considering that there 
has been a slight contraction of the 
labour force among the manipula- 
tive grades, and particularly among 
Telephonists. The UPW claims to 
be an industrial union, and its long- 
term objective is supposed to be the 
workers’ control of the Post Office. 
Except in booklets given to new 
members, however, very little is 
heard of workers’ control these days. 

Almost every Postman in Britain 
and Northern Ireland is a member 
of the UPW; so are most of the 
Postwomen, Cleaners, PHGs and 
P&TOs. Traditionally, the Union 
claims that a majority of female 
(that is daytime) Telephonists are 
members, but not male Telephonists 
who mainly man the switchboards 
at night. In actual fact only about 
half the female Telephonists and a 
very tiny number of male Tele- 
phonists belong to the UPW. The 
Telephonists are the weak link of 
the Union. 

About 8,000 male and 3,000 
female Telephonists are claimed by 
the secessionist Telecommunications 
Staff Association, formerly the 
National Guild of Telephonists, a 
typical ‘scab’ outfit which at least 
in the past was largely anti-feminist 
and was led by members and sym- 
pathisers of a well-known sectarian 
Marxist group. There is also another 
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What a way to run a| 


AN OLD New Yorker joke showed 
a picture of a rather bored signal- 
man looking out of his box window 
at two trains, apparently about to collide 
head-on and all he says is, ‘What a 
Way to Run a Railway’. The New 
Yorker of September 26, 1970, carries 
an interview with a railway enthusiast 
who cannot help but notice that the 
railways of America, like those of 
Britain, are still embarked on suicidal 
collision courses. Mr. Frimbo, for that 
is the enthusiast’s name, said to the 
New Yorker columnist, ‘The United 
States of America is rapidly becoming 
an undeveloped country again. The Post 
Office is cutting down on Special De- 
livery, even though it charges forty-five 
cents (about 3/6) a letter.’ ... It perhaps 
should be explained that in the United 
States mail is, in the majority of cases, 
not delivered as in Britain, it is collected 
by the recipient from the post office. 
(Please keep this information from the 
new Postmaster, he might get ideas.) 
Mr. Frimbo went on, ‘The railroads, as 
you know, as I know, as even the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
know, are disappearing. There is no way 
to get from many American towns to 
many other American towns these days 
except by automobile. The Secretary 
of Transportation seems to think that 
there is only one means of transporta- 
tion: the private car. With one person 
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women get ‘free’ uniforms; and in 
most larger towns and cities (but not 
in the villages) they get a certain 
amount of overtime—outside of 
Central London this is not all that 
excessive, except perhaps at Christ- 
mas time. However, the Post Office 
Corporation — which, surprisingly, 
says it keeps no statistics on the 
subject—accepts a DEP estimate of 
average postal workers’ earnings of 
around £24 a week. Hardly enough 
to go to the Bahamas on! 


THE UNIONS 


The UPW has a membership of 
between 220,000 and 230,000—an 
increase of more than 30,000 over 
the last five or six years; quite. an 
achievement, considering that there 
has been a slight contraction of the 
labour force among the manipula- 
tive grades, and particularly among 
Telephonists. The UPW claims to 
be an industrial union, and its long- 
term objective is supposed to be the 
workers’ control of the Post Office. 
Except in booklets given to new 
members, however, very little is 
heard of workers’ control these days. 

Almost every Postman in Britain 
and Northern Ireland is a member 
of the UPW: so are most of the 
Postwomen, Cleaners, PHGs and 
P&TOs. Traditionally, the Union 
claims that a majority of female 
(that is daytime) Telephonists are 
members, but not male Telephonists 
who mainly man the switchboards 
at night. In actual fact only about 
half the female Telephonists and a 
very tiny number of male Tele- 
phonists belong to the UPW. The 
Telephonists are the weak link of 
the Union. 

About 8,000 male and 3,000 
female Telephonists are claimed by 
the secessionist Telecommunications 
Staff Association, formerly the 
National Guild of Telephonists, a 
typical ‘scab’ outfit which at least 
in the past was largely anti-feminist 


small ‘union’ called the Telecom- 
munications Union, which claims 
members among the OTOs (overseas 
telegraph workers), who are also 
mainly men. Neither ‘union’ is sup- 
porting the present struggle. They 
are, presumably, well satisfied with 
the employer’s offer. 

Over the last ten years or so, the 
UPW has changed considerably. 
Gone is the old cap-in-hand subser- 
vience to their, then, Civil Service 
masters. Union members are not 
receiving strike pay, because there 
is insufficient money in the kitty. 
Indeed, until 1964, when Postmen 
were offered an increase of 4/- a 
week (honestly!) by the former Tory 
Government, the UPW had no strike 
fund whatsoever. For over 40 years 
of its existence, the UPW never con- 
templated actually going on strike 
in pursuance of higher wages and 
better working conditions. Such 
things were never done! So, even 
now, the Union has hardly enough 
money to pay for the advertisements 
that it has been inserting in the 
national and local press. 


MILITANT 


Following the war, a very large 
number of Post Office entrants came 
from the armed forces. But from 
about 1950 onwards, many came 
from factory and industrial back- 
grounds, the building industry (par- 
ticularly the Southern Irish new 
entrants) and, some time later, from 
the West Indies and the Indian sub- 
continent. Today, there are many 
Irish and Commonwealth workers 
employed by the Post Office within 
the manipulative grades. They are 
often among the most militant. 

During the 1964 industrial action, 
which included spontaneous walk- 
outs, work-to-rule campaigns, sit-ins 
and an official one-day national 
strike, the UPW really found its 
feet for the first time. It had become 
a real Trade Union. Today. UPW 


is why they are prepared to strike 
without strike pay. Post Office wor- 
Kers are very angry indeed. Had 
they been less angry, they could 
have probably caused as much, or 
even more, chaos and embarrass- 
ment to the Government simply by 
working-to-rule (and allowing the 
mail to pile up as it did in 1964), 
selective one-day strikes throughout 
the country and, again as was done 
before, by just fucking up the Post 
Office works in general. This, in my 
view, should have been the tactics 
this time. However, now that the 
UPW has called what it hopes will 
be an indefinite strike, it must be 
supported by all other workers with- 
in the Post Office, in transport and 
on the railways and, of course, by 
Postal Workers abroad—otherwise 
there may be a certain loss of initial 
enthusiasm, resulting in bitterness 
and a drift back to work. At the 
time of writing, there has been very 
little drift back, despite the usual 
lies by the press, and some support 
has come from other workers both 
at home and abroad. Moreover, 
blackleg Telephonists and the two 
small scab ‘unions’ must be ex- 
posed for what they are—free riders, 
who if more than the 8% is conceded 
will, as in the past, accept it in their 
weekly wage envelopes. 

THE LEADERS 


Tom Jackson, Norman Stagg, the 
assistant general secretary, and other 
‘leaders’ of the UPW are very popu- 
lar with the membership at present. 
This is only to be expected. But 
Post Office workers should be wary 
of them all the same. Leaders, as 
history has shown, can never be 
trusted anyway, and UPW leaders 
are no exception. | 

Tom Jackson, the moustachioed, 
genial, general secretary from Leeds, 
is a former Labour Party Young 
Socialist and a present governor of 
the BBC. whose net savine on almost 
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The UPW has a membership of 
between 220,000 and 230,000—an 
increase of more than 30,000 over 
the last five or six years; quite. an 
achievement, considering that there 
has been a slight contraction of the 
labour force among the manipula- 
tive grades, and particularly among 
Telephonists. The UPW claims to 
be an industrial union, and its long- 
term objective is supposed to be the 
workers’ control of the Post Office. 
Except in booklets given to new 
members, however, very little is 
heard of workers’ control these days. 

Almost every Postman in Britain 
and Northern Ireland is a member 
of the UPW; so are most of the 
Postwomen, Cleaners, PHGs and 
P&TOs. Traditionally, the Union 
claims that a majority of female 
(that is daytime) Telephonists are 
members, but not male Telephonists 
who mainly man the switchboards 
at night. In actual fact only about 
half the female Telephonists and a 
very tiny number of male Tele- 
phonists belong to the UPW. The 
Telephonists are the weak link of 
the Union. 

About 8,000 male and 3,000 
female Telephonists are claimed by 
the secessionist Telecommunications 
Staff Association, formerly the 
National Guild of Telephonists, a 
typical ‘scab’ outfit which at least 
in the past was largely anti-feminist 
and was led by members and sym- 
pathisers of a well-known sectarian 
Marxist group. There is also another 


is insufficient money in the kitty. 
Indeed, until 1964, when Postmen 
were offered an increase of 4/- a 
week (honestly!) by the former Tory 
Government, the UPW had no strike 
fund whatsoever. - For over 40 years 
of its existence, the UPW never con- 
templated actually going on strike 
in pursuance of higher wages and 
better working conditions. Such 
things were never done! So, even 
now, the Union has hardly enough 
money to pay for the advertisements 
that it has been inserting in the 
national and local press. 


MILITANT 


Following the war, a very large 
number of Post Office entrants came 
from the armed forces. But from 
about 1950 onwards, many came 
from factory and industrial back- 
grounds, the building industry (par- 
ticularly the Southern Irish new 
entrants) and, some time later, from 
the West Indies and the Indian sub- 
continent. Today, there are many 
Irish and Commonwealth workers 
employed by the Post Office within 
the manipulative grades. They are 
often among the most militant. 

During the 1964 industrial action, 
which included spontaneous walk- 
outs, work-to-rule campaigns, sit-ins 
and an official one-day national 
strike, the UPW really found its 
feet for the first time. It had become 
a real Trade Union. Today, UPW 
membership—at least among the 
Postmen, PHGs and P&TOs—is 
even in a more militant mood. That 


this time. However, now that the 
UPW has called what it hopes will 
be an indefinite strike, it must be 
supported by all other workers with- 
in the Post Office, in transport and 
on the railways and, of course, by 
Postal Workers abroad—otherwise 
there may’ be a certain loss of initial 
enthusiasm, resulting in bitterness 
and a drift back to work. At the 
time of writing, there has been very 
little drift back, despite the usual 
lies by the press, and some support 
has come from other workers both 
at home and abroad. Moreover, 
blackleg Telephonists and the two 
small scab ‘unions’ must be ex- 
posed for what they are—free riders, 
who if more than the 8% is conceded 
will, as in the past, accept it in their 
weekly wage envelopes. 


THE LEADERS 


Tom Jackson, Norman Stagg, the 
assistant general secretary, and other 
‘leaders’ of the UPW are very popu- 
lar with the membership at present. 
This is only to be expected. But 
Post Office workers should be wary 
of them all the same. Leaders, as 
history has shown, can never be 
trusted anyway, and UPW leaders 
are no exception. _ 

Tom Jackson, the moustachioed, 
genial, general secretary from Leeds, 
is a former Labour Party Young 
Socialist and a present governor of 
the BBC, whose pet saying on almost 
all occasions appears to be ‘God 
willing’; Norman Stagg is a left- 

Continued on page 4 





What a way to run a Railway! 


AN OLD New Yorker joke showed 
a picture of a rather bored signal- 
man looking out of his box window 
at two trains, apparently about to collide 
head-on and all he says is, ‘What a 
Way to Run a Railway’. The New 
Yorker of September 26, 1970, carries 
an interview with a railway enthusiast 
who cannot help but notice that the 
railways of America, like those of 
Britain, are still embarked on suicidal 
collision courses. Mr. Frimbo, for that 
is the enthusiast’s name, said to the 
New Yorker columnist, ‘The United 
States of America is rapidly becoming 
an undeveloped country again. The Post 
Office is cutting down on Special De- 
livery, even though it charges forty-five 
cents (about 3/6) a letter.’ . . . It perhaps 
should be explained that in the United 
States mail is, in the majority of cases, 
not delivered as in Britain, it is collected 
by the recipient from the post office. 
(Please keep this information from the 
new Postmaster, he might get ideas.) 
Mr. Frimbo went on, ‘The railroads, as 
you know, as I know, as even the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
know, are disappearing. There is no way 
to get from many American towns to 
many other American towns these days 
except by automobile. The Secretary 
of Transportation seems to think that 
there is only one means of transporta- 
tion: the private car. With one person 


in it. What mass transportation there 
is has become centralized on the main 
routes. Once you get off them you’re 
dead.’ 

Gazing at advertising for British Rail 
and learning of their latest proposals 
for post-Beeching cuts, one feels that 
the fate of the American railroad will 
in due course overtake British Rail. 
For example, as cited by Alistair Graham 
in The Socialist Leader (2.1.71), British 
Rail has announced its intention of 
closing the Inverness-Kyle of Lochalsh 
line when the present subsidy runs out. 
Alistair Graham points out that the 
Mallaig line is in a similar position and 
that these subsidies were the Labour 
Government’s rather inadequate answer 
to the Beeching policy of the previous 
Tory regime (1963). FREEDOMS of 1962 
(see Pilkington vs Beeching, Freedom 
Press) carried many criticisms of this 
crude surgery. It was pointed out then 
that Mr. Marples (the then Transport 
Minister) made it clear that so far as 
the future of the railways is concerned 
finances are the first consideration and 
the Minister made it quite clear that 
decisions to close were Government de- 
cisions. His Parliamentary Secretary (in 
1962) said, ‘Conservative railway policy 
was not a free-for-all, but it was not 
to have a rigid control’. The editor of 
FREEDOM went on, ‘We are none the 
wiser as to whether this means that 


the government has a policy for transport 
as a whole or whether, what is more 
likely, that it is sold to the interests 
whose future and profits depend on 
the development of road and air 
transport’. 

Mr. Marples has departed from the 
Government but ‘look around, you will 
see his monuments’, for example: in 
the gigantic flyover at Hammersmith 
Broadway, which one time bore the 
proud insignia of the contracting firm— 
“Marples-Ridgeway’. Despite the depar- 
ture of Mr. Marples for fresh concrete 
and motorways new, Tory policy remains 
the same. The years of Labour rule 
proudly showed an unchanging policy 
of forgetting the canals, smartening up 
a few railway networks, leaving the 
branch lines to wither away, and ex- 
panding the giant spaghetti of roadways 
whilst Mr. Marples and his friends 
contracted. 

To return to Mr. Frimbo, ‘I have two 
points to make. Number One. It is my 
considered judgement that the boys at 
the Penn Central [New York’s main 
railway station] decided about five years 
ago to get out of the railroad business 
and into the real estate business.’ Since 
the advent of Beeching we in this 
country too have seen the transformation 
of railway sites up and down the 
country into ‘developments’ by property 

Continued on page 2 


A Funny Thing Happened at the Ie 


E INSTITUTE of Contemporary 

Arts in Her Majesty’s Mall is a 
fisher of fashionable cultures but its 
net is too small and the mesh too 
wide for the catch to be of any worth. 
The Institute is a meeting place for 
those middle-class low-browed lovers of 


the superficial avant-garde and within this 


cultural nursery the pseudo-intelligentsia 
can act out their fantasies of creative 
thinking. It is here that they can 
shout out their mindless. reiterations of 
concrete poetry, mime and “mouth the 
banalities of the plotless plays, bang 
their drums and shake the ‘sheets of 
tin with all the zest, if not the joy, 
of tiny children, write big words on 
large canvases, listen in uncomprehending 
awe to the banal exposition of American 
rhetoric spewed up as the latest phil- 
osophy, and spend a comfortable hour 
or so playing tootsie with the Infinite 
via the vegetable-decked mystic of the 
month. 

' Each exhibition that the ICA mounts 
seems to end in a well-publicised prat- 
fall but for all that the officers and 
the rank and file of the ICA, urged on 
by the shaman poet of the ICA, house- 
trained and defanged free-loading his 
way to oblivion, continue to fight on 
and I would not have it any other 
way. -Ours is an age of black comedy 
and as such the ICA provide the ball- 
room for our macabre dance of death. 


I have spent many happy hours within 
the ICA, I have watched it flower 
and degenerate into its present weed 
gardens in Liz’s Mall and in all that 
period I have learned nothing from 
it for whatever was worthwhile sank 
into and under that bog of endless 
and repeated trivia. 

But for all that the ICA has performed 
one valuable service that no other or- 
ganisation within the Town has done 
and for that they should be honoured, 
While the ICA exhibitions: can be the 
most abysinal failures with the catalogue 
providing more information than the 
works on display, the ICA, to its credit, 
is the only institution to give young 
and untried, and too often untalented, 
men and women an opportunity to 
organise, arrange and publicise a major 
exhibition. This has been the unac- 
knowledged function of the ICA and 
in their wasteland of the years they 
must be cheered, on their way to the 
gallows, for allowing so many young 
third-raters to make fools of themselves. 

This is a service that our schools 
and our society signally fail to do for 
ours is a society that has no place for 
the mediocrity and though all those in 
high and low. office make high sounding 
animal noises at their conferences of 
every man and woman being given every 
opportunity to express themselves to the 
best of their limited ability, after the 


infant grade the universal man of 
sorrows must accept the best, whether 
he likes it or nay, but there will be 
no place for the third-rater to act 
act out his pathetic fantasies on a public 
stage so that we of the great unwashed 
and unclaimed must thank the ICA 
for the opportunities they give to a 
few lucky ones to fall on their faces. 
AAARGH! A CELEBRATION OF 
COMICS AT THE INSTITUTE OF 
(GULP!?) CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
IN THE MALL is, 1 hold, among 
the more unfortunate of their failures 
and it is a failure that the ICA should 
rightly be censured for. ‘This could have 
been one of those memorable exhibitions 
of some slight historical worth for here 
was a rare opportunity to highlight a 
peculiar working-class sub-culture that 
came into being with the working-class 
music hall and died with that folk 
art. Despite, as-always, the impressive 
catalogue, little thought, feeling or 
understanding of the subject appears 
to have gone into the mounting of this 
exhibition: and one feels that those 
responsible have done no more than 
to collect any odd and unrelated comics 
that any publishing house would lend 
them and having framed and hung them 
moved to the far end of the ICA to 
play their automatic thing of foam 
rubber pop art for their own amusement. 
With all the time available to the 
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Running a Railway 


Continued from page ! 
companies. The central position of rail- 
way stations and: goods yards have made 
them ‘ripe for development’. This pro- 
cess has gone on throughout Labour and 
Conservative administrations. City coun- 
cils with unsolvable traffic problems and 
limited budgets have found that ‘de- 
velopers’ have only been too ready to 
assist with schemes which apparently 
solved traffic and financial problems (in 
some cases personal as well as muni- 
cipal). _To do this many raiway proper- 
ties have been incorporated and city 
centres have been scythed to make room 
for concrete blocks. 


Mr. Frimbo went on: “The Penn 
Central owns great chunks of extra- 
ordinarily valuable real estate in the 
downtown parts of a number of major 
cities. The real estate would be ripe 
for development if only ‘the current 
occupants could be evicted, or per- 
suaded to leave, or put out of business. 
Most real estate men’s minds work 
this way—I’m not giving away any 
secrets. Now, the current occupants 
happen to be railroad stations. Ordi- 
narily, a railroad station is very im- 
portant to a community. There is, 
however, an occasion when a railroad 
station is not an important building. 
That occasion arises when there aren't 
any trains.’ 


The second point made by Mr. Frimbo 
ae that the railwav is 2a nohlic nihte 


and is protected by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from’ unfair compe- 
tition because it is supposed to be of 
service to the community for the trans- 
port of goods and the conveyance of 
passengers, By this method the railways 
have become a monopoly and the com- 
munity has no protection against them. 
... ‘They are being turned into mono- 
polies. And all monopolists think in 
the same way. The Penn Central, 
which, with the permission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has _be- 
come damn near a monopoly in this 
part of the country, seems to have 
decided that it is its duty to provide 
the public with only those services which 
make the largest amount of money. 
One way or another, it gets subsidies 
for some of the less profitable services, 
and I agree it should get more.’ 


‘But suppose the Telephone Company 
decided to eliminate telephone service 
in the Catskills [a rural district] because 
it was not profitable. Suppose the 
Post Office said, “Sorry, we're losing 
so much on Rural Free Delivery we'll 
have to cut it out”. Would there be 
a howl? Well, I'm howling now.’ 


The chief defence of the nationaliza- 
tion of railways was that it would make 
for a more efficient service by cen- 
tralizing control. The railways since 
nationalization have steadily made a 
loss which they have tried to recoup 
he increasine feres and shnitine down 


unprofitable branch-lines. This has 
involyed them in the vicious spiral of 
loss of passenger traffic by reason of 
customers getting their own forms of 
transport. At the same time the rail 
goods traffic is being creamed off by 
road transport. 


There is a rough justice in this for the 
tailways bought up and assuredly mur- 
dered the canals in order to eliminate 
competition. Now they seem to be 
yielding in their turn to the road trans- 
port interests with their ‘containerized’ 
traffic. This is a simplification as the 
realities disclose. As the editor of 
FREEDOM wrote in July 1962, ‘But just 
as we are now being told that this 
country is honeycombed with useless, 
uneconomical railways, so by say 1980 
it will be argued that thousands of 
miles of roads will not be worth main- 
taining because the only civilized and 
“economic” way of travelling short 
distances is by 100-seater helicopters and 
long distances by rockets. This is not 
the march of progress but of the profit- 
makers. First it was the railway com- 
panies which sought to destroy the 
inland waterways. Now it is the road 
interests seeking to drive ‘trains off 
the rails. Next it will be air transport 
seeking to drive road transport off the 
roads,’ 


One would have thought that with 


the Labour Party in office there would 
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Continued from page 1 
companies. The central position of rail- 
way stations and goods yards have made 
them ‘ripe for development’. This pro- 
cess has gone on throughout Labour and 
Conservative administrations. City coun- 
cils with unsolvable traffic problems and 
limited budgets have found that ‘de- 
velopers’ have only been too ready to 
assist with schemes which apparently 
solved traffic and financial problems (in 
some cases personal as well as muni- 
cipal). To do this many raiway proper- 
ties have been incorporated and city 
centres have been scythed to make room 
for concrete blocks. 


Mr. Frimbo went on: ‘The Penn 
Central owns great chunks of extra- 
ordinarily valuable real estate in. the 
downtown parts of a number of major 
cities. The real estate would be ripe 
for development if only ‘the current 
occupants could be evicted, or per- 
suaded to leave, or put out of business. 
Most real estate men’s minds work 
this way—I’m not giving away any 
secrets. Now, the current occupants 
happen to be railroad stations. Ordi- 
narily, a railroad station is very im- 
portant to a community. There is, 
however, an occasion when a railroad 
station is not an important building. 
That occasion arises when there aren't 
any trains. 


The second point made by Mr. Frimbo 
is that the railway is a public utility 


and is protected by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from unfair compe- 
tition because it is supposed to be of 
service to the community for the trans- 
port of goods and the conveyance of 
passengers. By this method the railways 
have become a monopoly and the com- 
munity has no protection against them. 
.. . ‘They are being turned into mono- 
polies. And all monopolists think in 
the same way. The Penn Central, 
which, with the permission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has _be- 
come damn near a monopoly in this 
part of the country, seems to have 
decided that it is its duty to provide 
the public with only those services which 
make the largest amount of money. 
One way or another, it gets subsidies 
for some of the less profitable services, 
and I agree it should get more.’ 


‘But suppose the Telephone Company 
decided to eliminate telephone service 
in the Catskills [a rural district] because 
it was not profitable. Suppose the 
Post Office said, “Sorry, we're losing 
so much on Rural Free Delivery we’ll 
have to cut it out’. Would there be 
a howl? Well, I’m howling now.’ 


The chief defence of the nationaliza- 
tion of railways was that it would make 
for a more efficient service by cen- 
tralizing control, The railways since 
nationalization have steadily made a 
loss which they have tried to recoup 
by increasing fares and shutting down 


unprofitable branch-lines. This has 
involved them in the vicious spiral of 
loss of passenger traffic by reason of 
customers getting their own forms of 
transport. At the same time the rail 
goods traffic is being creamed off by 
road transport. 


There is a rough justice in this for the 
railways bought up and assuredly mur- 
dered the canals in order to eliminate 
competition. Now they seem to be 
yielding in their turn to the road trans- 
port interests with their ‘containerized’ 
traffic. This is a simplification as the 
realities disclose. As the editor of 
FREEDOM wrote in July 1962, ‘But just 
as we are now being told that this 
country is honeycombed with useless, 
uneconomical railways, so by say 1980 
it will be argued that thousands of 
miles of roads will not be worth main- 
taining because the only civilized and 
“economic” way of travelling short 
distances is by 100-seater helicopters and 
long distances by rockets. This is not 
the march of progress but of the profit- 
makers. First it was the railway com- 
panies which sought to destroy the 
inland waterways. Now it is the road 
interests seeking to drive trains off 
the rails. Next it will be air transport 
seeking to drive road transport off the 
roads.’ 


One would have thought that with 
the Labour Party in office there would 
be a halt to this profit-making and a 
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LONDON FEDERATION OF ANARCHISTS. 
All correspondence to LFA, c/o Freedom Press. 
BLACK KNIGHT GROUP, 5 Nelson Road, N.8. 
Meeting Wednesdays. 

LAVENDER HILL. Contact C, Broad, 116 Tyne- 
ham Road, S.W.11 (228 4086). 

NOTTING HILL. Sebastian Scragg, 10 Bassett 
Road, W.10. 

LIBERTARIAN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
Peter Ford, 36 Devonshire Road, Mill Hill, 


N.W.7. 
NEWHAM. Pat Keen, 26 Farringford Road, E.15. 


REGULAR WEEKLY MEETINGS 


Wednesday, 8 p.m., at Freedom Hall, 84B White- 
chapel High Street, E.1 (Aldgate East Station). 


REGIONAL FEDERATIONS 
AND GROUPS 


BIRMINGHAM ANARCHIST GROUP. Secretary, 
Peter Le Mare, 5 Hannafore Road, Rotton Park, 
Birmingham, 16. Meetings every Sunday, 8 p.m., 
in the smoke room of St. Martin pub, carner of 
St. Martin’s Lane and Jamaica Row. 
BOURNEMOUTH AREA. Bob Fry, 30 Douglas 
Close, Upton, Poole, Dorset. 

BRIGHTON & HOVE. Nick Heath, Flat 3, 
26 Clifton Road, Brighton, Sussex. 
UNIVERSITY. OF ESSEX. Felicity Frank, Keynes 
Tower, University of Essex, Colchester, Essex. 
BRISTOL. c/o Ian Stanley, Flat 1, 32 Station 
Road, Bristol. 

CORNWALL ANARCHISTS. Brian & Hazel 
McGee, Hillcrest Farm, Hicks Mill, Bissoe, Truro, 
Cornwall. Visiting comrades welcome. 

PEACE ACTION. Rory Weightman, P.C.T. Peace 


Action Group, St. 
Hants. 

CROYDON LIBERTARIANS. Laurens and Celia 
Otter, 35 Natal Road, Thornton Heath, CR4 8QH 
(653 7546) or contact Keith McCain, 1 Langmead 
Street, West Norwood, S.E.27, Phone 670 7297. 
EDGWARE PEACE ACTION GROUP. Contact 
Melvyn Estrin, 84 Edgwarebury Lane, Edgware, 


Middx, 
81 Mytchett Road, Mytchett, 


Pauls Road, Portsmouth, 


FARNBOROUGH. 
Camberley, Surrey. Tel.: Farnborough 43811. 
HERTS. Contact Val and John Funneli, 10 Fry 
Road, Chells, Stevenage. 

LEICESTER. Black Flag Bookshop, 1 Wilne 
Street, Leicester. Tel.: 29912. 
LOUGHBOROUGH. Peter Davies, 67 Griffin 
Close, Shepshed, Loughborough, Leics., LE12 
9QQ.: ‘Tel. > 2117, 

MUTUAL AID GROUP. c/o Borrowdale, Car- 
riage Drive, Frodsham, Cheshire. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. ‘Terry Phillips, 70 
Blenheim Walk, Corby, Northants. 

NORTH EAST ANARCHIST GROUP. Contact 
M. Renick, 122 Mowbray Street, Heaton, New- 
castle.on Tyne 6. 

NORTH SOMERSET ANARCHIST GROUP. 


‘Contact Roy Emery, 3 Abbey Street, Bath, or 


Geoffrey Barfoot, 71 St. Thomas Street, Welds. 
ORPINGTON ANARCHIST GROUP. Knockholt, 
Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. Every six weeks at 

ways, Knockholt. Phone: Knockhoit 216. Brian 
and Maureen Richardson. , 
PORTSMOUTH. Ken Bowbrick, 26 ffmsnbledon 
House, Landport, Portsmouth, Hants. 
READING. 26 Bulmershe Road. Tel.: Reading 
65645. Meetings every Thursday. 

TAUNTON. c/o Dave Poulson, 473 Bramley 
Road, Taunton, Somerset. 

WEST HAM ANARCHISTS, Regular meetings 
and activities contact Mr. T. Plant, 10 Thackeray 


Road, East Ham, E.6. Tel.: 552 4162. 
MERSEYSIDE. c/o John Cowan, 172a Lodge 
Lane, Liverpool 8. Meetings first Sunday in each 
month, 8 p.m. 


ESSEX & EAST HERTS 
FEDERATION 


NORTH ESSEX. Write: Peter Newell, ‘Aegean’, 
Spring Lane, Eight Ash Green, Colchester. 
BASILDON & WICKFORD. Mick Powell, 
— House, 24 Cameron Close, Brentwood, 
SSeX, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. Vic Mount, ‘Eastview’, 
Castle Street, Bishops Stortford, Herts. 
CHELMSFORD. (Mrs.) Eva Archer, Mill House, 
Purleigh, Chelmsford, Essex. 


EPPING. John Barrick, 14 Centre Avenue, 
Epping, Esser. 

pee Stephen Murrell, 34 Sharpecroft, 
SSeX. 


LOUGHTON. Group c/o Students’ Union, 
Loughton College of Further Education, Borders 
Lane, Loughton, Essex. 


NORTH-WEST FEDERATION 


N.W. Federation Sec.: Les Smith, 47 Clarence 

Street, Primrose, Lancaster. 

BLACKPOOL. Contact Christine and Graham, 

2 Fenper Avenue, Southshore, Blackpool. 

f cepainian Contact John Hayes, 51 Rydal Road, 
ton. 

CHORLEY. Contact Kevin Lynch, 6 Garfield 

Terrace, Chorley. 

LANCASTER & MORECAMBE. Les Smith, 

47 Clarence Street, Primrose, Lancaster. 

MANCHESTER ANARCHISTS AND SYNDI- 

CALISTS.- Jenny Honeyford, 33 Clyde Road, 

Didsbury, Manchester, 21. 

PRESTON ANARCHIST GROUP. Rob Wilkin- 

son, 73 Trafford Street, Preston. Meetings: ‘The 

Wellington Hotel’, Glovers Court, Preston. Wed- 

nesdays, 8 p.m. 


SURREY FEDERATION 


DORKING. Mungo Park, 16 Overdale Road, 
Dorking, Surrey. 
EPSOM. G. Wright, 47 College Road, Epson. 


Tel. Epsom 23806. 

KINGSTON. Michael Squirrel, 4 Woodgate Ave., 
Hook, Chessington. 

GUILDFORD. Contact Epsom Group. 
MERTON. Elliot Burns, 13 Amity Grove, Lon- 
don, S.W.19. Tel. 01-946 1444. 


YORKSHIRE FEDERATION 


Secretary: Contact Leeds Group. 3 
HULL: Jim Young, 3 Fredericks Crescent, Haw- 
thorn Avenue, Hull. 
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infant grade the universal man of 
sorrows must accept the best, whether 
he likes it or nay, but there will be 
no place for the third-rater to act 
act out his pathetic fantasies on a public 
stage so that we of the great unwashed 
and unclaimed must thank the ICA 
for the opportunities they give to a 
few lucky ones to fall on their faces. 
AAARGH! A CELEBRATION OF 
COMICS AT THE INSTITUTE OF 
(GULP!?) CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
IN THE MALL is, 1 hold, among 
the more unfortunate of their failures 
and it is a failure that the ICA should 
rightly be censured for. This could have 
been one of those memorable exhibitions 


of some ‘slight historical worth for here 


was a rare opportunity to highlight a 
peculiar working-class sub-culture that 
came into being with the working-class 
music hall and died with that folk 
art. Despite, as. always, the impressive 
catalogue, little thought, feeling or 
understanding of the subject appears 
to have gone into the mounting of this 
exhibition: and one feels that those 
responsible have done no more than 
to collect any odd and unrelated comics 
that any publishing house would lend 
them and having framed and hung them 
moved to the far end of the ICA to 
play their automatic thing of foam 
rubber pop art for their own amusement. 

With all the time available to the 
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unprofitable branch-lines. This has 
involved them in the vicious spiral of 
loss of passenger traffic by reason of 
customers getting their own forms of 
transport. At the same time the rail 
goods traffic is being creamed off by 
road transport. 


There is a rough justice in this for the 
railways bought up and assuredly mur- 
dered the canals in order to eliminate 
competition. Now they seem to be 
yielding in their turn to the road trans- 
port interests with their ‘containerized’ 
traffic. This is a simplification as the 
realities disclose. As the editor of 
FREEDOM wrote in July 1962, ‘But just 
as we are now being told that this 
country is honeycombed with useless, 
uneconomical railways, so by say 1980 
it will be argued that thousands’ of 
miles of roads will not be worth main- 
taining because the only civilized and 
“economic” way of travelling short 
distances is by 100-seater helicopters and 
long distances by rockets. This is not 
the march of progress but of the profit- 
makers. First it was the railway com- 
panies which sought to destroy the 
inland waterways. Now it is the road 
interests seeking to drive trains off 
the rails. Next it will be air transport 
seeking to drive road transport off the 
roads.’ 


One would have thought that with 
the Labour Party in office there would 
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organisers and the name of the ICA 
to back them up they could have called 
upon the services of the London-based 
Old Boys’ Book collectors’ club or the 
Dime Novel collectors’ club of America 
and with the help of these two groups 
they could have ignored D. C. Thom- 
son’s reported refusal to give the ICA 
group ‘research facilities’, though in the 
context of this exhibition I feel that 
it would be like trying to give the kiss 
of life to an anus. 

It is the fantastic lack of. original 
drawings that must be held to be the 
major fault of this exhibition and: with 
the whole of the underground press to 
flip the wrist to, one wonders why this 
should be so but when one accepts a 
statement by one of the organisers of 
this exhibition to the effect that he 
had no knowledge of this subject before 
this particular printfest then one must 
try and uncurl one’s toes and mop 
the brow. 2 

We shall remember Tom Browne's 
drawings of Tired Tim and Weary Willie, 
Jack Yeates’ (the painter) and sad mad 
Louis Wain’s contribution to the world 
of the children’s comics when these 
ICA catalogues are pulped for a won- 
derful opportunity to open up an area 
of working-class life has been sadly 
wasted by the ICA. 

George Orwell’s essay on the working- 
class children’s comic would appear to 
be compulsory reading for the academic 
ill-informed and the ICA give a Penguin 
1970 reference for the publication of 
that much-printed opinion, yet that par- 
ticular essay appeared in. 1939, over a 
quarter of a century ago, in the magazine 
Horizon. Orwell’s approach to the 
working-class comic was that of the 
middle-class liberal-minded intellectual 
peering through the grimy window of a 
working-class newsagents’ shop and _ it 


is an attitude that seems to be reflexed 
in this exhibition. I would hold, despite 
Orwell, that no child was every brain- 
washed by those halfpenny comics for 
Orwell and the ICA have lumped the 
broad, vulgar and earthy humour of 
Comic Cuts, Chips, Rainbow and Tiger 
Tim with the American adult fantasy 
comic produced for a sadistic and maso- 
chistic viewership. The British children’s 
comic was a folk-art peculiar to this 
country. It was drawn by artists from 
pewioy pue spunoIsyoeq ssejo-3uryIOM 
part of the trinity of the comic postcard 
and the music hall as a peculiar working- 
class art form that the middle-class 
intellectuals took over only when the 
working-class had rejected them. 

The artists of the American adult 
comics turned to the German expression- 
ists for their use of overcrowded space 
and massed black shadows with its cruel 
and crude characters and it is only 
Robert Crumb’s work in the British 
and American underground press with 
its throwback to the open layout of 
the old Felix the Cat cartoons that 
has revitalised the comic as an art form, 
but the British artists of Comic Cuts 
and Tiger Tim were in the great 
tradition of Rowlandson wherein the 
landscapes were clean and clear cut, 
the poverty real-and the rewards material 
in the form of food and female company 
and anger was the only evil. 

The British children’s comic of the 
small crowded newsagents’ shop, read 
in the hot and dusty playground of the 
primary school or the cold windswept 
doorway, fulfilled its part as escapist 
literature without hurt or harm, for the 
children of the poor knew too well the 
grim and awful realities of their lives to be 
deluded by a halfpenny’s gentle laughter. 
Orwell’s world of patronising academic 
protest at blemishes within the ordered 
society no longer relates to the anarchist 
movement, for, for good or ill, we 
are entering that area of violent action 
that the Tories have mapped out for 
the working class and it is not comic. 


ARTHUR MOYSE. 
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discarding of the profit yardstick” but 
the Labour Government involved them- 
selves further in the construction of 
the deadly web of motorways in which 
many towns are entrapped. At the 
same time they failed to produce a 
co-ordinated plan for transport. Even 
the vaunted electrification of many rail- 
way lines made it impossible for the 
railways to handle enormous bulk loads 
(of boilers, etc.) and the -overloaded 
roads were saddled with gigantic traffic- 
tangling loads. 

This shunting of loads on to ‘the 
road meant that the Procrustian solu- 
tion to the problem of gigantic lorries 
through villages (for example in East 
Angla) was to make a road which in 
nine cases out of ten would destroy 
or severely cripple the village or blight 
the environment in which the village 
was set. Agricultural land is expendable. 

To sum up the case put in 1962, 
‘For us [anarchists] efficiency as applied 
say, to a service, is the ratio of what 
the community needs and how eco- 
nomically in terms of human effort it 
can be provided. And we would even 


achieve economy of effort one dehu- 
manises that effort, we would prefer 
to work longer hours enjoyably than 
fewer hours as automatons. Services 
such as are provided by broadcasting 
and transport could so easily provide 
all who engage in them, as well as 
those who enjoy them, with unlimited 
possibilities of self-expression if they 
were decentralized. Decentralization 
does not exclude co-ordination: on the 
contrary it becomes imperative in the 
interests: of everybody. It is centrali- 
zation which overrides these interests by 
demanding that all should conform to 
a common pattern which may suit the 
needs of some, but be completely im- 
practicat so far as others are concerned.’ 
Local transport should not have to 
be a primarily profit-making concern; 
it should be a public service and where 
transport facilities exist, be they branch 
lines, canals, country bus services, they 
should be run in co-ordination to suit 
the needs of the communities con- 
cerned; and not allowed to fall into ~ 
disuse merely because the profit is not 
there. e 
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unprofitable branch-lines. This has 
involved them in the vicious spiral of 
loss of passenger traffic by reason of 
customers getting their own forms of 
transport. At the same time the rail 
goods traffic is being creamed off by 
road transport. 


There is a rough justice in this for the 
railways bought up and assuredly mur- 
dered the canals in order to eliminate 
competition. Now they seem to be 
yielding in their turn to the road trans- 
port interests with their ‘containerized’ 
traffic. This is a simplification as the 
realities. disclose. As the editor of 
FREEDOM wrote in July 1962, ‘But just 
as we are now being told that this 
country is honeycombed with useless, 
uneconomical railways, so by say 1980 
it will be argued that thousands of 
miles of roads will not be worth main- 
taining because the only civilized and 
“economic” way of travelling short 
distances is by 100-seater helicopters and 
long distances by rockets. This is not 
the march of progress but of the profit- 
makers. First it was the railway com- 
panies which sought to destroy the 
inland waterways. Now it is the road 
interests seeking to drive trains off 
the rails. Next it will be air transport 
seeking to drive road transport off the 
roads,’ 


One would have thought that with 
the Labour Party in office there would 
be a halt to this profit-making and a 
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ill-informed and the ICA give a Penguin 
1970 reference for the publication of 
that much-printed opinion, yet that par- 
ticular essay appeared in- 1939, over a 
quarter of a century ago, in the magazine 
Horizon. Orwell’s approach to the 
working-class comic was that of the 
middle-class liberal-minded intellectual 
peering through the grimy window of a 
working-class newsagents’ shop and it 
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deluded by a halfpenny’s gentle laughter. 
Orwell’s world of patronising academic 
protest at blemishes within the ordered 
society no longer relates to the anarchist 
movement, for, for good or ill, we 
are entering that area of violent action 
that the Tories have mapped out for 
the working class and it is not comic. 
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discarding of the profit yardstick® but 
the Labour Government involved them- 
selves further in the construction of 
the deadly web of motorways in which 
many towns are entrapped. At the 
same time they failed to produce a 
co-ordinated plan for transport. Even 
the vaunted electrification of many rail- 
way lines made it impossible for the 
railways to handle enormous bulk loads 
(of boilers, etc.) and the overloaded 
roads were saddled with gigantic traffic- 
tangling loads. 

This shunting of loads on to the 
road meant that the Procrustian solu- 
tion to the problem of gigantic lorries 
through villages (for example in East 
Angla) was to make a road which in 
nine cases out of ten would destroy 
or severely cripple the village or blight 
the environment in which the village 
was set. Agricultural land is expendable. 

To sum up the case put in 1962, 
‘For us [anarchists] efficiency as applied 
say, to a service, is the ratio of what 
the community needs and how eco- 
nomically in terms of human effort it 
can be provided. And we would even 
qualify the latter: for if in order to 


achieve economy of effort one dehu- 
manises that effort, we would prefer 
to work longer hours enjoyably than 
fewer hours as automatons. Services 
such as are provided by broadcasting 
and transport could so easily provide 
all who engage in them, as well as 
those who enjoy them, with unlimited 
possibilities of self-expression if they 
were decentralized. Decentralization 
does not exclude co-ordination: on the 
contrary it becomes imperative in the 
interests» of everybody. It is centrali- 
zation which overrides these interests by 
demanding that all should conform to 
a common pattern which may suit the 
needs of some, but be completely im- 
practicat so far as others are concerned.’ 

Local transport should not have to 
be a primarily profit-making concern; 
it should be a public service and where 
transport facilities exist, be they branch 
lines, canals, country bus services, they 
should be run in co-ordination to suit 
the needs of the communities con- 
cerned; and not allowed to fall into ' 
disuse merely because the profit is not 
there. 

JACK ROBINSON. 
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Road, East Ham, E.6. Tel.: 552 4162. 
MERSEYSIDE. c/o John Cowan, 172a Lodge 
Lane, Liverpool 8. Meetings first Sunday in each 
month, 8 p.m. 


ESSEX & EAST HERTS 
FEDERATION 


NORTH ESSEX. Write: Peter Newell, ‘Aegean’, 
Spring Lane, Eight Ash Green, Colchester. 
BASILDON & WICKFORD. Mick Powell, 
a House, 24 Cameron Close, Brentwood, 
SSX. ? 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. Vic Mount, ‘Eastview’, 
Castle Street, Bishops Stortford, Herts. 
CHELMSFORD. (Mrs.) Eva Archer, Mill House, 
Purleigh, Chelmsford, Essex. 
EPPING. John Barrick, 
Epping, Esser. 
HARLOW. Stephen Murrell, 
Essex. 
LOUGHTON. Group c/o Students’ Union, 
Loughton College of Further Education, Borders 
Lane, Loughton, Essex. 


NORTH-WEST FEDERATION 


N.W. Federation Sec.: Les Smith, 47 Clarence 
Street, Primrose, Lancaster. 

BLACKPOOL. Contact Christine and Graham, 
2 Fenper Avenue, Southshore, Blackpool. 
BOLTON. Contact John Hayes, 51 Rydal Road, 


14 Centre Avenue, 


34 Sharpecroft, 


Bolton. 

CHORLEY. Contact Kevin Lynch, 6 Garfield 
Terrace, Chorley. 

LANCASTER & MORECAMBE. Les Smith, 


47 Clarence Street, Primrose, Lancaster. 
MANCHESTER ANARCHISTS AND SYNDI- 
CALISTS. Jenny Honeyford, 33 Clyde Road, 
Didsbury, Manchester, 21. 

PRESTON ANARCHIST GROUP. Rob Wilkin- 
son, 73 Trafford Street, Preston. Meetings: ‘The 
Wellington Hotel’, Glovers Court, Preston. Wed- 
nesdays, 8 p.m. 


SURREY FEDERATION 


DORKING. Mungo Park, 16 Overdale Road, 
Dorking, Surrey. 
EPSOM. G. Wright, 47 College Road, Epsona. 


Tel. Epsom 23806. 

KINGSTON. Michael Squirrel, 4 Woodgate Ave., 
Hook, Chessington. 

GUILDFORD. Contact Epsom Group. 
MERTON. Elliot Burns, 13 Amity Grove, Lon- 
don, S.W.19. Tel. 01-946 1444. 


YORKSHIRE FEDERATION 


Secretary: Contact Leeds Group. 

HULL: Jim Young, 3 Fredericks Crescent, Haw- 
thorn Avenue, Hull. 

KEIGHLEY: Steve Wood, 26B Cavendish Street, 


Keighley. 

LEEDS. Martin Watkins, Flat D, 90 Clarendon 
Road, Leeds, LS2 9LB. 

SHEFFIELD: Dave Jeffries, c/o Students Union, 
Western Bank, Sheffield, 10. I. C. Wood, 65 
Glencoe Road, Sheffield. 

YORK. Keith Nathan, Vanbrugh College, Hes- 
lington, York. 


WELSH FEDERATION 


ABERYSTWYTH ANARCHISTS. J. Smith, 

Nanteos Mans, Aberystwyth, Cards. Bobus 

Marsland, c/o Students’ Union, Laure Place, 

Aberystwyth, Cards. 

CARDIFF ANARCHIST GROUP. All corres- 

—— to:—Pete Raymond, 18 Marion Street. 
lott, Cardiff. } 

SWANSEA ANARCHIST GROUP. Contact 

Jan Bone, 18 Windsor Street, Uplands, Swansea. 

paoctings at the above address every Sunday at 
p.m. 


SCOTTISH FEDERATION 


All correspondence to Temporary Secretary: Neil 
Munro, 203. Cornhill Drive, Aberdeen. 
ABERDEEN & PETERHEAD ANARCHISTS. 
Contact both groups via Neil Munro, 203 Cornhill 
Drive, Aberdeen. For ‘Freedom’ Sales: Ian & 
Peggy Sutherland, 8 Esslemont Avenue, Aberdeen. 
Also for contacts in Inverness. 

EDINBURGH. Tony Hughes, Top Fiat, 40 Angle 
Park Terrace, Edinburgh 11. 

FIFE. Bob and Una Turnbull, Raith Home Farm, 
Raith Estate, Kirkcaldy. 

GLASGOW. Moira Young, 91 Urghead Drive, 
Glasgow, S.W.1. 

ROSS-SHFRE. Contact David Rodgers, Broom- 
field, Evanton, Ross-shire, Scotland. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


BELFAST ANARCHIST GROUP. No address 
ivailable. Letters c/o Freedom Press, 


SOUTHERN IRELAND 


20 College Lane, Dublin, 2. 


STUDENT GROUPS 


LOUGHTON. c/o Students Union, 
College of Further Education, 
Loughton, Essex. 

KEELE UNIVERSITY ANARCHIST GROUP. 
Contact Pete Hannah, c/o Students Union, Uni- 
versity of Keele, Staffs. - 
OXFORD ANARCHISTS. Contact John Nygate, 
no Setces, Oxford; Steve Watts, Trinity College, 

xford. 


Loughton 
Borders Lane, 


SWANSEA. Contact Ian Bone, 18 Windsor Street, 
Uplands, Swansea. 

TAUNTON. Contact Dave Poulson, 47b Bramley 
Road, Taunton, Somerset. 


YORK. Contact R. Atkins, Vanbrugh College, 
Heslington, York. 
pbs Clements Buildings, Houghton Street, 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY GROUP. At the 
Anarchist Bookstall, Union Foyer, every Friday 
lunch time or write Anarchist Group, Student 
Union, Liverpool University. 

SCHOOLS ANARCHIST GROUP. Kate & Joe, 
3. Withy Lea, Leonard Stanly, nr. Stonehouse, 
GL10 3NS, Gloucestershire. 

SCHOOLS ANARCHIST GROUP — BELFAST 
AREA. Michael Scott, Longshot, Ballyaughlis, 
Lisburn. 

UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX, Felicity Frank, Keynes 
Tower, University of Essex, Wivenhoe Park, 
Colchester, Essex. 


ABROAD 


AUSTRALIA, Federation of Australian Anar- 
chists, P.O. Box A 389, Sydney South, NSW 2000. 
BELGIUM. Groupe du journal Le Libertaire, 220 
tue Vivegnis, Liége. 

RADICAL LIBERTARIAN ALLIANCE, Box 
Etoiee Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


PROPOSED GROUPS 


BERMONDSEY. Roy Heath, 58 Thurburn 
Square, S.E.1. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC. Anyone interested in 
forming a Montreal area Anarchist group please 
contact Ron Sigler. Tel. 489-6432. 

EAST ANGLIAN LIBERTARIAN GROUP. John 
Sullivan, c/o Students Union, U.E.A., Wilber- 
force Road, Norwich, Norfolk. 

NOTTINGHAM and area. Contact Jim Hewson, 
43 Henry Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
NOVA SCOTIA. P. Ridley, c/o Newport Post 
Office, Newport, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
VANCOUVER I.W.W. and Libertarian group. 
Box 512, Postat St. ‘A’, Vancouver 1, B.C., 
Canada. Read ‘The Rebel’—please send donation 
for postage. 


Please notify us if entries in 
these columns need amending. 
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LEO TOLSTOY 





His Life and Work 


é E ANARCHISTS are right in everything; in the negation of 

the existing order, and in the assertion that, without authority, 
there could not be worse violence than that of authority under 
existing conditions.’ 

““But,” it is usually asked, “what will there be instead of 
governments?’’ There will be nothing. Something that had long 
been useless and therefore superfluous and bad will be abolished. 
An organ that, being unnecessary had become harmful, will be 
abolished.’ 


These are two quotations taken practically at random from 
the works of one of the world’s greatest writers. He is usually 
labelled a Christian anarchist but he was apt not only to reject 
the title ‘anarchist’ but also to reject in a theological sense the 
appellation ‘Christian’, Indeed he was excommunicated by the 
Russian Orthodox Church so he had no Jegal right to the title— 
that would not have worried him—indeed in one sense he could 
be said to have excommunicated the Russian Orthodox Church. 


Eltzbacher in his book Anarchism classifies Tolstoy as an 


spontanistic, indoministic and _ renitent 


anomistic, 
anarchist, if that gets anybody anywhere. 


idealistic, 


THE QUESTIONS 


Tolstoy was a man who was always asking questions. When 
he was asking, analysing and probing he was interesting but 
when he thought he had found the answer to everything he 
was a bore. St. John Ervine, reviewing The Kreutzer Sonata 
in 1928 said, ‘The Kreutzer Sonata was written in 1889 by 
which time Tolstoy the artist had nearly surrendered to Tolstoy 
the moralist, and was taking less delight in creative work 
than he was in propaganda. The surrender was never complete; 
the artist amazingly survived, and, in the most unexpected 
manner, rose up and insisted on being seen and heard. . . . Had 
Tolstoy not been the great artist he was, but merely the moralizer 
he aspired to be, all his works would now be as dead as 
himself.’ His two greatest novels War and Peace (1869) and 
Anna Karenina (1876) were shot through with questionings, 
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heavily autobiographical and full of human dilemma. Resurrec- 
tion, written in 1900, was a pot-boiler (written to raise funds 
for the Dukhobors); it magnified an old peccadillo of Tolstoy’s 
into a vast slapping of the Russian soul on the table. But 
Tolstoy knew in Resurrection the answer to the human dilemma 
—it lay in expiation and salvation. Tolstoy fell into the 
literary trap of describing the ‘evil of lust’ so vividly and 
artistically that John Bellers (the English Quaker), among others, 
reproached Tolstoy for immorality. Tolstoy wrote Bellers an 
apologetic letter which concludes, ‘I think we shall be judged 
by our consciences and by God, not for the results of our deeds, 
but for our intentions. And I hope that my intentions were 
not bad. Yours truly, Leo Tolstoy.’ 

Throughout Tolstoy’s work the questions recur as titles to 
essays, to ‘sermons’, to letters, to pamphlets and to parables. 
“Why then, do we go on living like this?’; ‘Why do we continue 
to do what we think wrong?’; ‘What then Must we Do?’; ‘Why 
Do Men Stupify Themselves?’; ‘Can Satan cast out Satan?’; 
‘What is Religion?’; ‘How Shall we Escape?’; ‘How Much Land 
Does a Man Need?’; ‘What is Art?’. At one time Tolstoy codified 
the problems of life into six questions: 

(a) Why am I living? (b) What is the cause for my existence 
and that of everyone else? (c) What purpose has my existence 
or any other? (d) What does the division which I feel within 
me into good and evil signify, and for what purpose is it there? 
(e) How must I live? (f) What is death—how can I save myself? 

He also asked himself (in The Slavery of our Times): ‘Is it 
right that people should not have the use of land when it is 
considered to belong to others who are not cultivating it? About 
taxes it is said that people ought to pay them because they are 
instituted with the general, even though silent, consent of all; 
and are used for public needs to the advantage of all. Is this 
true? Is it true that people should not use articles needful to 
satisfy their requirements if those articles are the property of 
other people?* Tolstoy’s answer to these three questions is ‘No’ 
and Tolstoy concludes, ‘As people formerly established laws 
enabling some people to buy and sell other people, and to own 
them, and to make them work—and slavery existed; so now 
people have established laws that men may not use land that is 
considered to belong to someone else, must pay the taxes de- 
manded of them, and must not use articles considered to be the 
property of others—and we have the slavery of our times.’ Can 
such a man with such a belief be anything other than an anarchist? 


* * * 


BEGINNINGS 


Leo Nikolaievitch Tolstoy was born at Yasnaya Polyana of 
noble parentage in 1828. (This was seven years after the death 
of Napoleon and three years after the suppression of the ‘Decem- 
brists’, the Russian revolutionary organization.) The fact that 
Tolstoy, like many Russian radicals (including Herzen, Bakunin, 
and Kropotkin), was a member of the land-owning aristocracy 
is often a cause for quiet sniggers among opponents of anarchism 
(as is also the case with Bakunin and Kropotkin). Kropotkin, 
I think it was, said the only occupations open to an aristocrat 
were either to be a soldier or a revolutionary. This was said 
partly in jest; but the dilemma of someone with genuinely radical 
opinions who has been born to, or inherited wealth or rank, is 
always present. If he hangs on to what he has he is rebuked 
for failure to fulfil his revolutionary ideals. If he gives it away 
he is rebuked for being an idealistic philanthropist seeking to 
prop up the social system. If he gives it all up—supposing this 
were possible—he is rebuked for exhibitionism and not supporting 
the movement with his financial help. In short he can’t win, 
and Tolstoy, the radical Count, was a born loser. 

In 1843 Tolstoy left the University of Kazan without taking 
his degree, but fired with the ideas of Rousseau and other French 
radical philosophers. He tried to ameliorate the lot of the serfs 
upon his estates by forming co-operatives which would ‘counter 
the recurrent famines. Anticipating the liberation of the serfs 
in 1861, he freed the serfs upon his estates but was chagrined to 
find that they were not grateful for what he had done for them. 
Only in later life did he formulate this experience in the words, 
‘The rich will do anything for the poor except get off their backs.’ 

In 1852, in what seemed almost an attempt to relieve boredom, 
he joined the army as an artillery officer in the Caucasus. 
Whilst in the army he developed his talent for writing with 
descriptions of Army life in The Cossacks (1852), The Invaders 
Prisoner in the Caucasus (1862), The Raid and Sebastapol Sketches. 
Most of these sketches of military life were printed in Russian 
magazines and created for Tolstoy a great literary reputation. 


From his military experiences he developed a hatred of war and 
violence, which were to some degree, a greater factor in his 
philosophy than the biblical literalism which he later gave as 
his basis for pacifism. 

In 1857 he left the army and travelled in Europe. Always 
introspective, always self-critical; he always kept a diary in 
which his private thoughts were revealed (4 la Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau). Like many young men of his age and. class he 
gambled, got into debt, drank and visited prostitutes. In later 
years he, like many sinners at the penitent-form, ‘exaggerated 
the sin to increase the salvation’. In A Billiard-Marker’s Notes 
(1852) (one is irresistibly reminded of Oscar Wilde’s quip ‘profi- 
ciency at billiards is a sign of misspent youth’) Tolstoy writes: 
‘God gave me everything that man can desire: wealth, a name, 
intelligence and noble aspirations. But I wanted to enjoy myself 
and trampled in the mud all that was good in me... . I am not 
dishonoured, not unfortunate, I have committed no crime; but I 
have done worse—I have killed my feelings, my reason, my youth.’ 
In 1862 he, as it seemed, happily married Soffa Behrs and settled 
dewn to the life of a country gentleman and a writer. In the 
intervals he experimented in peasant education, managed his 
estates and even for a while became a magistrate! But marriage 
was only accepted by Tolstoy as a substitute for ‘burning’ and 
he considered his marriage as ‘the most reckless. act of his life’. 

What went on beneath the surface he revealed in Anna Karenina 
(1876) where Levin is an autobiographical portrait of Tolstoy 
with his doubts and his self-questionings. 

But before this he had taken five years (1864-1869) to write 
War and Peace, his masterpiece. Despite his pre-occupations 
and his steadily increasing family (Tolstoy, over the years, 
fathered fourteen children despite his abhorrence of sex). 


WORK AND LIFE 


He took up the idea of the ‘labour-cure’ from a book (in 
manuscript since it was banned by the censors) by Timothy 
Bondareff, a Siberian peasant, who belonged to a sect called 
‘Sabbath Men’. Bondareff’s sect curiously enough, took their 
teachings from the Old Testament, Tolstoy appeared mainly to 
take his from the New Testament. Bondarefi’s ideas are sum- 
marized by the text ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the ground: for out of it it wast thou taken’. 

Tolstoy in his pamphlet on Bondareff’s teaching says: ‘The 
teaching of Bondareff brings us back to this first indubitable 
duty in the sphere of practical activity. He proves that the 
performance of this duty [i.e. labour] hinders nothing, presents 
no obstacles, and withal saves men from the calamities of want 
and vice. The performance of this duty, to begin with, puts an 
end to that dreadful division of mankind into two classes which 
hate each other, and by mutual advances will cover that hatred. 
“Bread-labour,” says Bondareff, “will level all men, and will clip 


' the wings of sensuality and luxury. It is impossible to plough 


or dig wells in fine clothes, and with clean hands, and whilst 
feeding upon delicate dishes. Their occupation in one sacred 
work common to all will bring men into union’’.’ 

This doctrine of work is echoed in Ruskin and Gandhi both 
of whom were influenced by Tolstoy; and in turn Ruskin in- 
fluenced Tolstoy. It has in it the strain of phoniness which the 
doctrine of ‘going to the people’ and proletarian consciousness 
has always engendered in left-wing movements. Tolstoy, although 
he dressed as a peasant for most of his life was still an upper- 
class landowner. Ruskin once said, ‘Here I am trying to reform 
the world, and I suppose I ought to begin with myself. I am 
trying to do St. Benedict’s work, and I ought to be a saint. And 
yet I am living between a Turkey carpet and a Titian, and 
drinking as much tea as I can swig.’ Tolstoy’s realizations of 
the contradictions in his life were more frequent and more 
profuse but nevertheless he still lived in style. Even in his 
pathetic last renunciation which led to his death he was 
accompanied by a doctor-disciple. 


RELIGIOUS WRITINGS 


From 1879-1882, Tolstoy was engaged on his series of religious 
books starting with A Confession, followed by Criticism of 
Dogmatic Theology, Union and Translation of the Four Gospels 
and What I Believe. Sonya, Tolstoy’s wife wrote to her sister 
in 1879, ‘Leo is still working, as he calls it but alas! all he is 
producing are philosophical disquisitions! He reads and thinks 
until it gives him headache. And all in order to prove that the 
Church does not accord with the gospels. There are not ten 
people in Russia who can be interested in such a subject. But 
there’s nothing to be done. My only hope is that he will soon 
get over it, and it will pass, like a disease. Turgenev on his 


deathbed wrote to Tolstoy, ‘My friend, return to literature! 
That gift came to you from the same source as all the rest.’ 
These religious works of Tolstoy were banned in Russia being 
hostile to the State Orthodox Church. Manuscript copies were 
circulated. When What I Believe was published in 1884 it was 
limited to thirty copies (which could be done without authorization 
from the censor) but even so, the police seized the copies. Two 
of the books were published in Russian abroad and smuggled 
into Russia. After What I Believe was seized Sonya said, 
‘I hope after this he will calm down and write nothing more 
in this vein.’ However, Tolstoy was by then writing What Then 
Must We Do? 


‘WHAT THEN MUST WE DO?’ 


In What Then Must We Do? (according to Derrick Leon 
in Tolstoy: His Life and Work), ‘Tolstoy has given a significant 
and moving account of his own reactions and experiences while 
trying to solve the problem [of poverty] followed by a devastating 
attack on the organization of a social order that makes such 
things possible, and concluding with his new religio-sociological 
ideas for improving the situation. In this work he writes, “Where 
the violent coercion of one man by another exists in a society, 
the significance of money as a medium for the exchange of the 
products of toil gives way to its significance as the most con- 
venient means of exploiting the labour of others” and, later, “Every 
enslavement of one man by another is based entirely on the fact 
that one man can compel the others to obey his will... . If a 
man gives his whole work to others, gets insufficient nourish- 
ment, hands his little children over to hard labour, leaves the 
land and devotes his whole life to hateful labour on things he 
himself does not want—as occurs before our eyes in the world 
(which we call cultured only because we live in it) it is safe 
to say that he does it only because he is threatened with death 
if he does. not’.’ 

Leon’s summary of Tolstoy goes on, ‘Where violence is 
legalized, there slavery exists; and to the masses it makes but 
little difference whether the violence is imposed by an invading 
enemy, legal slave ownership, or a government department collect- 
ing taxes by civil machinery supported by the intervention of 
police or soldiery when their demands are refused.’ 

Tolstoy further says that property means ‘the products of human 
labour pass more and more out of the hands of the labouring 
masses into the hands of the unlabouring’. . . . ‘Money is a 
new form of slavery, distinguished from the old solely by its 
impersonality, by the lack of any human relation between the 
master and the slave.’ . . . ‘The essence of slavery consists in 
drawing the benefits of another’s labour-force by compulsion, 
and it is quite immaterial whether the drawing of this benefit 
is founded upon property in the slave or upon property in money 
which is indispensable to the other man.’ 

Eltzbacher summarizes Tolstoy’s teachings as ‘One is to return 
good for evil, give to one’s neighbour all that one has that is 
superfluous and take away from him nothing that one does not 
need, especially acquire no money, and get rid of the money one 
has, not buy or rent, and, without shrinking from any form of 
work, satisfy one’s needs with one’s own hands; and particularly 
does it mean that one is to refuse obedience to the un-Christian 
demands of State authority’. Much of this teaching is to be 
found in What Then Must We Do? 


LIFE AND MARRIAGE 


The difficulties of reconciling precept with practice always 
haunted Tolstoy—as it does many of us—and made for irrecon- 
cilable quarrels with his more practical, more worldly-wise wife. 
He too realized her viewpoint and additionally he found great 
difficulties in the sexual question. In the Kreutzer Sonata (1889) 
he made the almost Reichian statement which should be blazoned 
on the banners of Women’s Liberation: ‘The emancipation of 
woman lies not in colleges and not in parliaments, but in the 
bedroom’. 

Tolstoy, like most would-be saints; despite those fourteen 
children, had yearnings after chastity. In his afterword to the 
Kreutzer Sonata he wrote, ‘Chastity is not a rule or a precept, 
but an ideal, or rather one of the conditions of the ideal. And 
an ideal is only really an ideal when its attainment is possible 
only as an idea, when it appears attainable only in infinity, and 
when, therefore, the possibility of approaching it is infinite. If 
the ideal were attained, or even if we could picture it to ourselves 
as attained, it would cease to be an ideal.’ - 

One of Tolstoy’s further difficulties with his wife was as to 
the marketing of his literary works. At his most idealistic 
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Tolstoy believed that the whole world should share his ideas 
without charge. In fact, many of Tolstoy’s works published in 
England by the Free Age Press bear the heartening note ‘No 
Rights Reserved’. However his wife, who had not only the 
thankless task of managing Tolstoy’s home and children but 
copied (in long-hand) all of Tolstoy’s works from his much- 
corrected manuscripts, thought she had a right to insist that the 
marketing of his works should financially benefit herself, the 
children, and inevitably, Tolstoy. She drove a hard bargain and 
in many cases she published and distributed many of the books 
herself in order to maximise the profits. 


THE DUKHOBORS AND THE FAMINE 


Of course, many of Tolstoy’s works were banned in Russia 
but Tolstoyans and erstwhile Tolstoyans (like Aylmer Maude) 
saw to their publication abroad. Many of these were published 
‘no rights reserved’ by the Free Age Press. Sonya Tolstoy 
relented in the case of Resurrection, the royalties on which helped 
the Dukhobors (a persecuted anti-militarist religious sect) to 
emigrate to Canada where, as George Woodcock says, ‘unfortun- 
ately, their persecution was soon resumed’. 

Tolstoy’s wife was always ready to help him with his practical 
projects and in 1891 and 1892 helped with soup-kitchens in the 
famine. At one point the Tolstoy family had opened thirty 
kitchens supplying free food to fifteen hundred people per day. 

Not content with such charity Tolstoy pointed out in a news- 
paper article that the poor were starving because the rich were 
well-fed. This was censored in Russia but printed abroad. 
Distorted extracts were inserted in a reactionary Russian news- 
paper and the Minister of the Interior investigated the matter. 
Tolstoy’s wife; who had connections in St. Petersburg, fought 
back through official channels. She persuaded Tolstoy to write 
a letter disclaiming the distorted article on the famine but it was 
refused publication in an official journal, however Sonya dupli- 
cated it and distributed it by hundreds in Russia and abroad. 

According to Henri Troyat, in his life of Tolstoy, Tolstoy’s 
aunt spoke to the Tsar and said, ‘Sire, they are preparing to ask 
you to imprison the greatest genius in Russia in a monastery.’ 
‘Tolstoy?’ asked the Tsar. ‘Yes, sire.” ‘Would he be plotting an 
attempt on my life?’ said the Tsar with a smile. Later the Tsar 
said to the Minister of the Interior, ‘I will ask you not to touch 
Tolstoy. I have no desire to make a martyr of him and provoke 


a general uprising. If he is guilty, so much the worse for him.’ 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


In 1893 Tolstoy completed The Kingdom of God is Within You, 
which is the clearest statement of Tolstoy’s Christian ‘anarchist’ 
non-resistant position. Tolstoy thought that anarchism specifically 
involved a commitment to violence; therefore he rejected it. At 
the same time anarchists as materialists and anti-authoritarians 
have largely rejected religion. Tolstoy, in a sub-title to The 
Kingdom explained his religious idea as ‘Christianity, not as a 
mystical doctrine but as a new life-conception’. 

The definition of anarchism as ‘materialist’ is not an absolute, 
for anarchism itself could be defined as a religion; that is, a 
belief in that which cannot be scientifically proved; and, at the 
same time, there is in the anarchist doctrine something of a 
pantheism, of an unsubstantiated belief in the brotherhood of 
man. We can like Laplace, reject concepts of religion, or for 
that matter Tolstoy’s religion, as ‘an unnecessary hypothesis’. 
At his best Tolstoy is doing the right things for the wrong reason, 
at his worst his activities are harmless. 

Discussing Tolstoy and leaving out ‘God’ is like Hamlet without 
the prince (except that Tolstoy in his wrongheadedness would 
have preferred Hamlet that way). Gorky, a friend of Tolstoy’s 
became less friendly as Gorky became more Marxist and in 1900 
Gorky wrote to Chekhov: ‘Leo Tolstoy does not love men; no, 
he does not love them. The truth is that he judges them, cruelly 
and too severely. I do not like his idea of God. Is that a God? 
It is part of Count Leo Tolstoy and not God, this God without 
whom men cannot live. He says he is an anarchist. To some 
extent, yes. But although he destroys some regulations, he dic- 
tates others in their place, no less harsh and burdensome for men. 
That is not anarchism, it is the authoritarianism of a provincial 
governor.’ : 

In 1893 The Kingdom of God was, naturally, prohibited by 
the censor, but duplicated copies were soon in circulation and 
the book was translated for publication abroad. In this book 
he castigates the church as hostile to the teachings of Christ. 
‘The churches as such, as associations that assert their infallibility, 
are anti-Christian institutions. The Christian churches and 
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Christianity have no fellowship except in name; nay, the, two 
are utterly opposite and hostile elements. The churches are 
arrogance, violence, usurpation, rigidity, death. Christianity is 
humility, penitence, submissiveness, progress, life.’ Tolstoy found 
the core of Christian teaching in the Sermon on the Mount and 
contended that by its alliance with the State, the church had 
become the chief obstacle to human happiness on earth (Troyat). 
Based upon this, Tolstoy formulated his doctrine of non-resistance. 


NON-RESISTANCE : 


This doctrine did not originate with Tolstoy, he was influenced 
by Adin Ballou’s book on Christian Non-Resistance (1846) and 
by William Lloyd Garrison, the champion of American anti- 
slavery, in his book entitled Non-resistance. (They in their turn 
had been influenced by the doctrines of the Quakers (Society 
of Friends).) It is important to realize that Tolstoy’s doctrine 
differs widely from the doctrine of non-violent resistance. Indeed, 
in its rejection of resistance it may be thought to be a philosophy 
of despair of ‘humility, penitence and submissiveness’. In 1897 
on this subject, Tolstoy wrote in his diary: ‘Non-resistance to 
evil is important because it is a means by which man develops 
in love. But it is even more important because, by absorbing it, 
neutralising it, stopping its movement, it is the sole remedy 
’ against evil, which like a rubber ball thrown against a wall, can 
only continue when confronted by resistance, and requires a 
medium that will absorb its elasticity. Active Christianity con- 
sists, not in creating something new. But in absorbing evil.’ 
Whether Tolstoy would have approved of his disciple Gandhi's 
adaptation of his ideas into satygraha and non-violent resistance 
with its numerous interpreters and practitioners is doubtful. One 
is quite certain however that Tolstoy would have recognized in 
the world today the failures of the policies of non-resistant 
violence. In 1887 Tolstoy said to George Kennan (who had just 
visited exiled revolutionaries in Siberia), ‘The revolutionaries 
whom you have seen in Siberia undertook to resist evil by 
violence and what has been the result? Bitterness, misery, hatred 
and bloodshed. The evils against which they took up arms still 
exists, and to them has been added a mass of previously non- 
existent human suffering. It is not in this way that the Kingdom 
of God is to be realized on earth. The whole history of the 
world is the history of violence; and of course you can cite 
violence in support of human violence; but surely you must see 
that in human society there is an endless variety of opinions as 
to what constitutes wrong and oppression, and that if you once 
concede the right of any man to resort to. violence to resist what 
he regards as wrong, he being the judge, you authorize every 
other man to enforce his opinions in the same way, and inevitably 
you-have a universal reign of violence.’ This would certainly 
have been Tolstoy’s judgment on the Russian revolution and on 
events nearer our own day. 

Whether indeed non-resistance or non-violent resistance are 
instruments of social change, whether they are tactically efficient 
or strategically commendable are debatable points but one thing 
is certain, the need to break out of the vicious circle of violence 
and hatred, and Tolstoy showed a way to do this. 


* * * 


MASTER AND MAN 


Master and Man was Tolstoy’s next creation, in 1895. This 
caused a great quarrel between Tolstoy and Sonya as to whom 
should handle the publication. Sonya hysterically ran out into 
the snow on two occasions—she wished to die of exposure like 
the character in Master and Man. Eventually she got her own 
way and Master and Man appeared in the magazine of her 
choice. To the deteriorating relationship was added further 
tragedy when their son, Ivan, died of scarlet fever. 

Master and Man, the tale of the adventures of a rich man 
and a poor man caught in a blizzard and compelled by their 
impending death to discover their equality and dependence, was 
a great success. Tolstoy said sourly, ‘Since I hear no criticism, 
only compliments about Master and Man, I am reminded of the 
anecdote of the preacher who, surprised by a storm of applause 
at the end of one of his sentences, stopped short and asked, “Have 
I said something wrong?’ My story is no good. I should like 
to write an anonymous review of it.’ 


WHAT IS ART? 


“In the. summer of 1895 Chertkov, one of Tolstoy’s disciples 
wrote, ‘Tolstoy has learned to ride a bicycle. Is this not 
inconsistent with Christian ideals?’ Tolstoy did not think so. 
He ‘had at various times given up meat-eating and hunting; had 
denounced smoking; disapproved of the cinematograph, approved 


of chastity in quest of Christian perfection. After Sonya’s rather 
pathetic affaire with a pianist, Tolstoy built up his hatred of 
‘works of art’ into a Christian doctrine. His ever-latent Puritanism 
came forth and, fortified by an earlier discovery that his peasants 
didn’t like Chopin, he built up a theory of art that one must 
not only be technically skilful, but have a worthy subject and 
a moral point of view. If Tolstoy contributed anything to the 
Bolshevik Revolution it was this foreshadowing of the theory 
of Social Realism. 

Tolstoy admired Dickens but disapproved of Shakespeare, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Maeterlinck. He approved of 
Sully Prudhomme (who had gained a Nobel prize when Tolstoy 
was nominated) and Leconte de Lisle. He disapproved of Monet, 
Manet, Renoir, Sisley, even Pissarro—that anarchist! He dis- 
approved of Beethoven, Schumann, Berlioz, Lizt and Wagner 
and Tanayev—Sonya’s pianist. The great controversy roused 
by What is Art? brought fierce controversy around the head 
of Tolstoy. This was to be the last of Tolstoy’s religio- 
philosophical works. There is a great deal of nonsense in 
this religious yardstick applied to art and George Orwell in an 
essay Lear, Tolstoy and the Fool rightly takes Tolstoy to task 
for a further instalment of this nonsense in his essay on 
Shakespeare. In a curious way one finds in a quotation from 
What is Art? a paragraph which may have come from Eric Gill, 
another Christian crypto-anarchist, ‘We are accustomed to under- 
stand art to be only what we hear and see in theatres, concerts, 
and exhibitions; together with buildings, statues, poems, novels. 

. But all this is but the smallest part of the art by which 
Wwe communicate with each other in life. All human life is 
filled with works of art of every kind—from cradle-song, jest, 
mimicry, the ornamentation of houses, dress, and utensils, up 
to church services, buildings, monuments, and triumphal pro- 
cessions. It is all artistic activity.’ It was a similar idea (sum- 
marized by Cocmaswamary as ‘An artist is not a special kind 
of man, but every man is a special kind of artist’) that is 
embodied in Herbert Read’s To Hell with Culture. Again we 
find Tolstoy saying the right thing for the wrong reason. 


‘RESURRECTION’ 


Having laid down these principles of art, Tolstoy proceeded 
to produce a novel Resurrection (1900)—begun in 1895—which 
was sold to help (by means of royalties) the Dukhobors to 
emigrate to Canada. Not only was this censored by the czarist 
authorities but it was banned in England by Mudie’s and W. H. 
Smith’s circulating libraries; however the book became such 
a success when a dramatic version was produced that Messrs. 
Mudie and W. H. Smith bowed to public opinion and purse. 
Nekhlyudoy, the hero of the book is again a self-portrait of 
Tolstoy, a land-owner influenced by the ideas of Henry George. 
Troyat, in his Tolstoy biography, points out the flaw in Henry 
George’s scheme which, like all schemes of monetary reform, 
‘in order to carry out such a redistribution it would first be 
necessary to change the government, or in other words, to make 
a radical and presumably bloody political reform’. Eventually 
Nekhlyudov fulfils Tolstoy’s dream, gives up his money and 
attachments and sets out for Siberia with the girl he wronged. 
Tolstoy was rather ashamed of the success of this novel and 
he wrote, in slight contradiction of his What is Art? theories, 
‘I suppose that, just as nature has endowed certain men with a 
sexual instinct for the reproduction of the species, she has 
endowed others with an artistic instinct, which seems to be 
equally absurd and equally imperious. . . . I see no other 
explanation for the fact that an old man of seventy who is not 
utterly stupid should devote himself to an occupation as 
futile as writing novels.’ 

After Resurrection Tolstoy wrote several short occasional 
pieces and pamphlets including the two very important ‘anarchist’ 
contributions: The Slavery of our Times; Patriotism and Govern- 
ment; and Thou Shalt Not Kill (written on the assassination of 
King Humbert by the anarchist Bresci). 


‘THOU SHALT NOT KILL’ 


In Thou Shalt Not Kill Tolstoy wrote, ‘When Kings are 
tried and executed like Charles I, Louis XVI and Maximilian 
of Mexico; or killed in a palace conspiracy like Peter III, Paul, 
and all kinds of Sultans, Shahs and Khans, the event is generally 
passed over in silence. ‘But when one of them is killed without 
a trial, and not by a palace conspiracy; like Henry IV, 
Alexander II, Carnot, the Empress of Austria, the Shah of Persia, 
and, recently, King Humbert, then such murder causes great 
surprise and indignation among Kings and Emperors, and those 


attached to them, as if they were the great enemies of murder, 
as if they never profited by murder, never took part in it, and 
never gave any orders to commit it. And yet the kindest of 
these murdered Kings, such as Alexander II or Humbert, were 
guilty of the murder of tens of thousands of persons killed 
on the battlefield, not to mention those executed at home; 
while hundreds of thousands, and even millions, of people have 
been killed, hanged, beaten to death, or shot, by the more 
cruel Kings and Emperors.’ Tolstoy goes on to deny the right 
of people to be indignant about the killing of Kings, Emperors 
and Presidents, since, says Tolstoy, the statistics for Kings, 
etc., is about one in about a hundred thousand or perhaps 
a million ordinary people killed by the order, or with the 
consent of Kings and Emperors. Tolstoy however denies the 
usefulness of such an act since the state is hydra-headed, that 
is, a new one grows after one is cut off. He concludes that 
‘therefore we can help to prevent people killing Kings and each 
other, not by murder—murders only strengthen the hypnotic 
state—but by arousing men from the delusion in which they 
are held’. 


‘THE SLAVERY OF OUR TIMES’ 


The Slavery of our Times was reprinted by the Porcupine Press 
in 1948 as one of a series of anarchist and radical pamphlets 
with an introduction by George Woodcock. ‘It,’ according to 
George Woodcock, ‘summarises his views from a social rather 
than a religious standpoint and sets out, by a consideration of 
the evils of existing society, to build a concise but formidable 
indictment of property, law, government and the slavery they 
produce, It criticizes orthodox Socialism, and puts forward an 
alternative ideal of radical change through the responsible action 
of individuals, based on the rejection alike of authority and 
violence.’ One conclusion arrived at by Tolstoy is... ‘all the 
practical and theoretical repeals of certain laws maintaining 
Slavery in one form, have always, and do always replace it by 
new legislation creating slavery in another and a fresh form’. 
He defines legislation thus: ‘Laws are rules, made by people who 
govern by means of organized violence, for non-compliance with 
which the non-complier is subjected to blows, to loss of liberty, 
or even to being murdered.’ 


EXCOMMUNICATING THE CHURCH 


In February 1901 the Russian Holy Synod thundered forth, 
‘God has permitted a new false prophet to appear in our midst 
today, Count Leo Tolstoy. A world-famous author, Russian by 
birth, Orthodox by baptism and education. Count Tolstoy, led 
astray by pride, has boldly and insolently dared to oppose God, 
Christ and his holy heirs’. . . and so on, concluding, ‘Therefore 
the Church no longer recognizes him among her children and 
cannot do so until he has repented and restored himself to 
communion with her.’ By this time Tolstoy was 73, he had by 
now excluded the Russian Orthodox Church from consideration 
as a Christian institution and was, at his age, so far hardened 
in heresy he was unlikely to rejoin the Church. The Soviet 
State (which makes great play of the Tolstoy cult) was sooner 
enabled to repent and restore itself to communion with the 
Orthodox Church for propaganda and military purposes. The 
day Tolstoy’s excommunication was published he was cheered 
by crowds in the street and deluged with telegrams and letters 
of congratulation. In a letter to the Synod Tolstoy said, among 
other things, ‘I believe He is in me as I am in Him’ (capitals 
as in the original), 


‘HADJI MURAD’ 


After a serious illness and convalescence in the Crimea where 
Chekhov and Gorky visited him, Tolstoy returned to his family 
home at Yasnaya Polyana in 1902. He wrote Hadji Murad; 

again he knew that this work would never pass the censor for 
_ its comments upon Nicholas I and Russia’s treatment of Caucasian 
tribes, he put it away in 1904 and it was not published until 1912, 
‘two years after Tolstoy’s death. 

In 1903 he wrote in his diary: ‘I am living in luxury and 
physical inactivity. And I therefore suffer continually from 
remorse. But I comfort myself with the thought that I am 
living on good terms with all my family and writing pages which 
I think are important.’ 

He not only wrote Hadji Murad but a play entitled The Living 
Corpse, articles, short stories and had extensive correspondence 
with prominent people. By this time Tolstoy had become what 
we should today call a publicist and his views were solicited and 
publicized upon almost all over the world—even in Russia. For 
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although the Tsar’s censors unfailingly struck out all in Tolstoy 
which they thought seditious, even his censored works spoke out 
for what dare not be uttered aloud. Meanwhile his manuscripts 
circulated underground in Russia and—from their very origin— 
assumed more importance than his published works. It can be 
claimed that Tolstoy’s works had more circulation in Tsarist 
Russia where they were banned than in Soviet Russia where 
lip-service is paid to Tolstoy as a forerunner of the revolution. 


UNHAPPY FAMILIES 


Ironically enough it was Tolstoy’s insistence on writing religio- 
political works that for the most part had preserved quarrels 
from breaking out openly over royalties and money matters 
between he and his wife. Works which were banned by the 
Tsar’s censor could not earn any money in Russia but eventually 
long, bitter and complicated quarrels over property, copyright 
and inheritance ensued, up to Tolstoy’s death in flight from his 
wife in 1910. His ‘disciples’ who had gathered around him, like 
wasps round honey, added to the Dostoievskian-Chekhovian mad- 
house at Yasnaya Polyana. 

To detail all these quarrels would only be to recount the effects 
of property, of marriage and of the possessive family and 
acquisitive society on the most sainthood-aspiring man and a 
worthy, family-solicitous and undoubtedly neurotic woman. To 
say that Tolstoy was a hypocrite in the compromises he became 
involved in, is to say nothing. Since it is because mankind is 
faced daily with these compromises that society and life must 
be reformed. We cannot live in society without compromise, 
this is what makes Tolstoy’s efforts at sainthood so disturbing and 
his failure so grievous and apparent. But that we cannot live 
as we wish makes it ever more necessary to change our lives and 
the social system and people like Tolstoy have shown us ways 
and means of doing this. His glorious failure is more an 
inspiration than the squalid success of many others. 


TOLSTOY’S ANARCHISM 


We are left with the final question: Was Tolstoy an anarchist? 
According to some standards, for example those of anti-religion 
and even those of lack of personal authoritarianism, Tolstoy 
can be disqualified even though he complies with Eltzbacher’s 
highly complex and echt-Deutsch classification. This grants, as 
Eltzbacher and others seem to assume, that there is an elaborate 
litmus-paper-like test for defining anarchists but to institute 
these tests we should be embroiled in heresy hunts and breast- 
baring comparable to the Soviet trials of the thirties, the 
Inquisition, and Tolstoy’s private diaries. 

Ignoring the simpliste doctrines, that every one is an anarchist 
who calls himself one, or every anarchist is his own kind of 
anarchism, both doctrines which have some merit, we can accept 
the idea of Sébastian Faure (quoted by George Woodcock in 
his prologue to Anarchism), ‘Whoever denies authority and 
fights against it is an anarchist.’ Tolstoy opposed Tsar, Church 
and State and fought against them. That he accepted the 
‘authority’ of religious teachings in the Bible may be quoted 
against him, but in order to make those doctrines square with 
what he thought, he issued his own translation of the Gospels 
—which proved Leo Tolstoy to be right and all previous 
translations wrong. ‘ 

That he fought non-violently or, as he thought ‘non-resisted’ 
(even the existence of Tolstoy was resistance), does not negate 
his fight; many think it made it all the more effective. It is 
true to say that the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 and 
the struggle for the freedom of India owe much to Tolstoy’s 
teachings. It is too bad that the lessons of Tolstoy were only 
half-learned and the debt to Tolstoy was never paid. 


JACK ROBINSON. 
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Address fo the Working Class 


TRANSLATED BY V. TCHERTKOFF! AND LI. F. M. 


(No RiGHTS RESERVED) 


‘The most fatal error that ever happened in the world was the 
separation of political and ethical science. —SHELLEY. 


N MY ‘Appeal to the Working People’ I expressed the opinion 

that if the working men are to free themselves from oppression 

it is necessary that they should themselves cease to live as they 

now live, struggling with their neighbours for their personal 

welfare, and that, according to the Gospel rule, they should 

‘act to others as one desires that others should act towards 
oneself’. 


The method I had suggested called forth, as I expected, one 
and the same condemnation from people of the most opposite 
views. 


‘It is an Utopia, unpractical. To wait for the liberation of 
men who are suffering from oppression and violence until they 
all become virtuous would mean—whilst recognising the existing 
evil—to doom oneself to inaction.’ 


Therefore I would like to say a few words as to why I 
believe this idea is not so unpractical as it appears, but, on 
the contrary, deserves that more attention be directed to it 
than to all the other methods proposed by scientific men for 
the improvement of the social order. I would like to say 
these words to those who sincerely—not in words, but in deed 
—desire to serve their neighbours. It is to such people that 
I now address myself. 


I 


The ideals of social life which direct the activity of men 
change, and together with them the order of human life also 
changes. There was a time when the ideal of social life was 
complete animal freedom, according to which one portion 
of mankind, as far as they were able, devoured the other, 
both in the direct and in the figurative sense. Then came 
a time when the social ideal became the power of one man, 
and men deified their rulers, and not only willingly, but 
enthusiastically submitted to them—Egypt, Rome: ‘moritury 
te salutante’. Next people recognised as their ideal an organi- 
zation of life, in which power was recognised, not for its own 
sake, but for the good organization of men’s lives. Attempts 
for the realization of such an ideal were at one time a universal 
monarchy, then a universal church, uniting various States and 
directing them, then came forth the ideal of representation, 
then of a Republic, with or without universal suffrage. At 
the present time it is regarded that this ideal can be realized, 
through an economical organization wherein all the instruments 
of Labour will cease to be private property, and will become 
the property of the whole nation. 


However different be all these ideals, yet to introduce them into 
life, power was always postulated—that is, coercive power, which 
forces men to obey established laws. The same is postulated 
now also, 


It is supposed that the realization of the greatest welfare 
for all is attained by certain people (according to the Chinese 
teaching, the most virtuous; according to the European teaching, 
the anointed, or elected by the people), who, being entrusted 
with power, will establish and support the organization, by which 
will be attained the greatest possible security of the citizens 
against mutual encroachments on each other’s labour and of 
freedom and life. Not only those who recognise the existing 
State organization as a necessary condition of human life, but 
also Revolutionists and Socialists, though they regard the existing 
State organization as subject to alteration, nevertheless recognise 
power—that is, the right and possibility of some to compel 


others to obey established laws as the necessary condition of 
social order. 


Thus it has been from ancient times, and still continues to 
be. But those who were compelled by force to submit to 
certain regulations did not always regard these regulations as 
the best, and, therefore, often revolted against those in power, 
deposed them, and, in place of the old order, established a 
new one, which, according to their opinion, better ensured the 
welfare of the people. But as those possessed of power always 
became depraved by this possession, and therefore used their 
power not so much for the common welfare as for their own 
personal interests, therefore the new power has always been 
similar to the old one, and often still more unjust. 


Thus it has been when those who revolted against existing 
authority overcame it. On the other hand, when victory remained 
on the side of the existing power, then the latter, triumphant 
in self-protection, always increased the means of its defence, and 
became yet more injurious to the liberty of its citizens. 


Thus it has always been both in the past and the present, and 
there is special instructiveness in the way this has taken place 
in our European world during the whole of the nineteenth 
century. In the first half of this century, revolutions had been 
for the most part successful, but the new authorities which 
replaced the old ones, Napoleon I, Charles X, Napoleon III, did 
not increase the liberty of the citizens. In the second half, after 
the year 1848, all attempts at revolution were suppressed by 
the Governments, and owing to former revolutions and attempted 
new ones, the Governments entrenched themselves in greater 
and greater self-defence, and thanks to the technical inventions 
of the last century, which have furnished men with hitherto 
unknown powers over nature and over each other—they have 
increased their authority, and towards the end of last century 
have developed it to such a degree that it has become impossible 
for the peoples to struggle against it. The Governments have 
not only seized enormous riches collected from the people, 
have not only disciplined artfully levied troops, but have 
also grasped all the spiritual means of influencing the masses, 
the direction of the Press, and of religious development, and 
above all of education. These means have been so organized, 
and have become so powerful that since the year 1848 there has not 
been any successful attempt at revolution in Europe. 


I 


This phenomenon is quite new and -is absolutely peculiar to 
our time. However powerful were Nero, Khengiz-Khan, or 
Charles the Great, they could not suppress risings on the borders 
of their domains and still less could they direct the spiritual 
activity of their subjects, their education, scientific and moral, 
and their religious tendencies. Whereas now all these means 
are in the hands of the Governments. 


It is not only the Parisian ‘macadam’ which, having replaced 
the previous stone roadways, renders barricades impossible during 
revolutions in Paris, but the same kind of ‘macadam’ during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century appeared in all the 
branches of State Government. The secret police, the system 
of spies, bribery of the Press, railways, telegraphs, telephones, 
photography, prisons, fortifications, enormous riches, the education 
of the younger generations, and, above all, the army, are in 
the hands of the Government. 


All is organized in such a way that the most incapable and 
unintelligent rulers (from the instinctive feeling of self-preservation) 
can prevent serious preparations for a rising, and can always, 
without any effort, suppress those weak attempts at open revolt 
which from time to time are yet undertaken by belated revo- 
lutionists who by these attempts only increase the powers of 
Governments. 


The only means at present for overcoming Governments lies 
in this: that the army, composed of the people, having recognised 
the injustice, cruelty, and injury of the Government towards 
themselves should cease to support it. But in this respect 
also, the Governments knowing that their chief power is in 
the army have so organized its mobilization and its discipline 
that no propaganda amongst the people can snatch the army 
out of the hands of the Government. No man, whatever his 
political convictions, who is serving in the army, and has been 
subjected to that hypnotic breaking-in which is called discipline, 
can, whilst in the ranks, avoid obeying commands, just as 
an eye cannot avoid winking when a blow is aimed at it. 
Boys of the age of twenty who are enlisted and educated in 
the false ecclesiastic or materialistic and moreover ‘patriotic’ 
spirit, cannot refuse to serve, as children who are sent to 
school cannot refuse to obey. Having entered the service, 
these youths, whatever their convictions—thanks to artful disci- 
pline, elaborated during centuries—are inevitably transformed 
in one year into submissive tools in the hands of the authorities. 
If rare cases occur—one out of 10,000—of refusals of military 
service, this is accomplished only by so-called ‘sectarians’ who 
act thus out of religious convictions unrecognised by the 
Governments. Therefore, at present, in the European world 
—if only the Governments desire to retain their power, and 
they cannot but desire this, because the abolition of power 
would involve the downfall of the rulers—no serious rising 
can be organized, and if anything of the kind be organized 
it will always be suppressed and will have not other con- 
sequences but the destruction of many light-minded individuals 
and the increase of Governmental power. This may not be 
seen by Revolutionaries and Socialists who, following out-lived 
traditions, are carried away by strife, which for some has 
become a definite profession; but this cannot fail to be recognised 
by all those who freely consider historical events. 


This phenomenon is quite new, and therefore the activity of 
those who desire to alter the existing order should conform 
with this new position of existing powers in the European 
world. 


iil 


The struggle which has lasted during long ages between the 
State and the people at first produced the substitution of one 
power for another, of this one by yet a third, and so on. But 
in our European world from the middle of last century the 
power of the existing Governments, thanks to the technical 
improvements of our time, has been furnished with such means 
of defence that strife with it has become impossible. In 
proportion as this power has attained greater and greater degree 
it has demonstrated more and more its inconsistency: there 
became ever more evident that inner contradiction which 
consists in combination of the idea of a beneficent power and 
of violence, which constitutes the essence of all power. It became 
obvious that power, which, to be beneficent, should be in the 
hands of the very best men, was always in the hands of the 
worst, as the best men, owing to the very nature of power— 
consisting in the use of violence towards one’s neighbour 
—could not desire power, and, therefore, never obtained or 
retained it. 


This contradiction is so self-evident that it would seem 
everyone must have always seen it. Yet such are the pompous 
surroundings of power, the fear which it inspires and the inertia 
of tradition, that centuries and, indeed, thousands of years 
passed before men understood their error. Only in latter days 
have men begun to understand that—notwithstanding the solemnity 
with which power always drapes itself—its essence consists 
in threatening people with the loss of property, liberty, life, 
and in realizing these threats, and that, therefore, those who, 
like Kings, Emperors, Ministers, Judges, and others devote their 
life to this activity without any other object except the desire 
to retain their advantageous position—not only are not the 
best, but are always the worst men, and being such, cannot 
by their power contribute to the welfare of humanity, but, on 
the contrary, have always represented, and still represent, one 
of the principal causes of the social calamities of mankind. 
Therefore power, which formerly elicited in the people enthusiasm 
and devotion, at present—amongst the greater and best portion 
of mankind—calls forth not only indifference, but often contempt 
and hatred. This more enlightened section of mankind now 
understands that all that pompous show with which power 
surrounds itself is naught else than the red shirt and velvet 
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trousers of the executioner, which distinguish him from other 
convicts because he takes upon himself the most immoral and 
infamous work—that of executing people.? 

Power, being conscious of this attitude towards itself con- 
tinually growing amongst the people, in our days no longer leans 
upon the higher foundations of anointed right, popular election, 
or inborn virtue of the rulers, but rests solely upon coercion. 
Resting. thus merely on coercion, therefore it still more loses the 
confidence of the people. And losing this confidence it is more 
and more compelled to have recourse to the seizure of all the 
activities of national life, and owing to this seizure it inspires 
greater and greater dissatisfaction. 


IV 


Power has become invincible, and rests no longer on the higher 
national foundations of anointed right, of election, or representa- 
tion, but on violence alone. At the same time the people cease 
to believe in power and respect it, and submit to it only because 
they cannot do otherwise. 


Precisely since the middle of the last century, from the very 
time when power had simultaneously become invincible and lost 
its prestige, there begins to appear amongst the people the teaching 
that liberty—not that fantastical liberty which is preached by the 
adherents of coercion when they affirm that a man who is com- 
pelled, under fear of punishment, to fulfil the orders of other men, 
is free, but that only true liberty, which consists in every 
man being able to live and act according to his own judgment— 
to pay or not to pay taxes, to enter or not to enter the military 
service, to be friendly or inimical to neighbouring nations—that 
such true liberty is incompatible with the power of certain men 
over others, 


According to this teaching power is not, as .was formerly 
thought, something divine and majestic, neither is it an indispens- 
able condition of social life, but is merely the result of the coarse 
violence of some men over others. Be the power in the hands 
of Louis XVI, or of the Committee of National Defence, or the 
Directory, or the Consulate, or Napoleon, or Louis XVIII, or the 
Sultan, the President, the chief Mandarin, or the first Minister— 
wheresoever it be, there will exist the power of certain men over 
others, and there will not be freedom, but there will be the 
oppression of one portion of mankind by another. Therefore 
power must be abolished. 


But how to abolish it, and how, when it is abolished, to arrange 
things so that without the existence of power men should not 
return to the savage state of coarse violence towards each other? 


All Anarchists—as the preachers of this teaching are called— 
quite uniformly answer the first question by recognising that if 
that power is to be really abolished it must be abolished not by 
force but by men’s consciousness of its uselessness and evil. To 
the second question, as to how Society should be organized with- 
out power, Anarchists answer variously. 


The Englishman Godwin, who lived at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, and the Frenchman, 
Proudhon, who wrote in the middle of the last century, answers 
the first question by saying that for the abolition of power the 
consciousness of men is sufficient, that the general welfare 
(Godwin) and justice (Proudhon) are transgressed by power, 
and that if the conviction were disseminated amongst the people 
that general welfare and justice can be realized only in the 
absence of power, then power would of itself disappear. 


As to the second question, by what means will the order of a 
new Society be ensured without power, both Godwin and Proud- 
hon answer that people who are led by the consciousness of 
general welfare (according to Godwin) and of justice (according 
to Proudhon) will instinctively find the most universally rational 
and just forms of life. 


Whereas other Anarchists, such as Bakounine and Kropotkin, 
although they also recognise the consciousness in the masses of the 
harmfulness of power and its incompatibility with human pro- 
gress as a means for its abolition they nevertheless regard as 
possible, and even as necessary, a revolution, for which revolution 
they recommend men to prepare. The second question they 
answer by the assertion that as soon as State organization and 
property will be abolished men will naturally combine in rational, 
free, and advantageous conditions of life, 
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To the question as to the means of abolishing power, the 
German, Max Stirner. and the American, Tucker, answer almost 
in the same way as the others. Both of them believe that if men 
understood that the personal interest of each individual is a 
perfectly sufficient and legitimate guide for men’s actions and 
that power only impedes the full manifestation of this leading 
factor of human life, then power would perish of itself, both 
owing to disobedience to it, and, above all, as Tucker says, to 
non-participation in it. Their answer to the second question is 
that men freed from the superstition and necessity of power and 
merely following their personal interests would, of themselves, 
combine into forms of life most adequate and advantageous for 
each. 


All these teachings are perfectly correct in this—that if power 
is to be abolished, this can be accomplished in nowise by force, 
as power having abolished power will remain power; but that 
this abolition of power can be accomplished only by the eluci- 
dation in the consciousness of men of the truth that power is 
useless and harmful, and that men should neither obey it nor 
participate in it. This truth is incontrovertible: power can be 
abolished only by the rational consciousness of men. But in 
what should this consciousness consist? The Anarchists believe 
that this consciousness can be founded upon considerations about 
common welfare, justice, progress, or the personal interests of 
men. But not to mention that all these factors are not in mutual 
agreement, the very definitions of what constitutes general wel- 
fare, justice, progress, or personal interest are understood by 
men in infinitely various ways. Therefore it is impossible to 
suppose that people who are not agreed amongst themselves and 
who differently understand the bases on which they oppose power, 
could abolish power so firmly fixed and so ably defended. More- 
over, the supposition that considerations about general welfare, 
justice, or the law of progress can suffice to secure that men, 
freed from coercion, but having no motive for sacrificing their 
personal welfare to the general welfare, should combine in just 
conditions without violating their mutual liberty, is yet more 
unfounded. The Utilitarian, egotistical theory of Max Stirner 
and Tucker, who affirm that by each following his own personal 
interest just relations would be introduced between all, is 
not only arbitrary, but in complete contradiction to what in 
reality has taken place, and is taking place. 


So that whilst correctly recognising spiritual weapons as the 
only means of abolishing power, the Anarchistic teaching, holding 
an irreligious, materialistic, life conception does not possess this 
spiritual weapon, and is confined to conjectures and fancies which 
give the advocates of coercion the possibility of denying its true 
foundations, owing to the inefficiency of the suggested means of 
realizing this teaching. 


This spiritual weapon is simply the one long ago known to 
men, which has always destroyed power and always given those 
who used it complete and inalienable freedom. This weapon is 
but this, a devout understanding of life, according to which man 
regards his earthly existence as only a fragmentary manifestation 
of the complete life, and connecting his life with infinite life, and 
recognising his highest welfare in the fulfilment of the laws of 
this infinite life, regards the fulfilment of these laws as more 
binding upon himself than the fulfilment of any human laws 
whatsoever. 


Only such a religious conception, uniting all men in the same 
understanding of life, incompatible with subordination to power 
and participation in it, can truly destroy power. 


Only such a life-conception will give men the possibility— 
without joining in violence—of combining into rational and just 
forms of life. 


Strange to say, only after men have been brought by life itself 
to the conviction that existing power is invincible, and in our 
time cannot be overthrown by force, have they come to under- 
stand that ridiculously self-evident truth that power and all the 
evil produced by it are but results of bad life in men, and that 
therefore for the abolition of power and the evil it produces, good 
life on the part of men is necessary. 


Men are beginning to understand this. And now they have 
further to understand that there is only one means for a good 
life amongst men: the profession and realization of a religious 
teaching natural and comprehensible to the majority of mankind. 


Only by means of professing and realizing such a religious 
teaching can men attain the ideal which has now arisen in their 
consciousness, and towards which they are striving. 


All other attempts at the abolition of power and at organizing, 
without power, a good life amongst men is only a futile expendi- 
ture of effort, and does not bring near the aim towards which 
men are striving, but only removes them from it.3 


Leo TOoLsToy. 


1Rditor of the Free Age Press, Christchurch, Hants. 


2In Russian prisons the executioners are generally furnished from 
the ranks of the convicts themselves, no one else, as a rule, being 
willing to fulfil that function —Trans. 


3See my article on ‘Religion.—Author (‘What is Religion?’, the 


Free Age Press).—Trans. 
Reprinted from ‘Reynolds News’, August 1903. 


ANARCHISM—A Parable 


I see mankind as a herd of cattle inside a fenced enclosure. 
Outside the fence are green pastures and plenty for the cattle 
to eat. While inside the fence there is not quite grass enough 
for the cattle. Consequently, the cattle are tramping underfoot 
what little grass there is and goring each other to death in 
their struggle for existence. 


I saw the owner of the herd come to them, and when he saw 
their pitiable condition he was filled with compassion for them 
and thought of all he could do to improve their condition. 

So he called his friends together and asked them to assist him 
in cutting grass from outside the fence and throwing it over 
the fence to the cattle. And that they called Charity. 


Then, because the calves were dying off and not growing up into 
serviceable cattle, he arranged that they should each have a 


pint of milk every morning for breakfast. 

Because they were dying off in the cold nights, he put up beauti- 
ful, well-drained and well-ventilated cowsheds for the cattle. 
Because they were goring each other in the struggle for existence, 
he put corks on the horns of the cattle, so that the wounds they 
gaye each other might not be so serious. Then he reserved a 
part of the enclosure for the old bulls and the old cows over 

70 years of age. 


In fact, he did everything he could think of to improve the 
condition of the cattle, and when I asked him why he did not 
do the one obvious thing, break down the fence, and let the 
cattle out, he answered, ‘If I let the cattle out, I should no 
longer be able to milk them.’ 


‘LEO TOLSTOY. 
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Industrial Relations Bill 


Sweeping Dirt Under Rug 


EF I REMEMBER right both the 
columns of FREEDOM and those of 
The Economist have recently suggested 
that the union bosses secretly favour the 
Government’s Industrial Relations Bill, 
which they hope will keep the shop floor 
militants in check; and that most official 
union opposition to the Bill is really a 
put-up job to keep the industrial activists 
happy. This is not the view of Lord 
Robbins, who has suggested the Bill, far 
from stifling the militants, will actually 
play into the hands of the anarchists. 

Whichever argument one accepts, the 
TUC booklet Reason,* which attacks the 
proposed legislation is worth a read. 
*Reason—The case against the Govern- 

ment’s proposals on Industrial Relations. 

The TUC booklet is naturally largely 
concerned about how the proposed new 
law will disrupt the existing union organ- 
isation and interfere with union practices. 

On the question of registration of 
unions, the TUC is worried that, in order 
to get.a ‘State licence’, a-union will have 
to have rules which don’t conflict with 
the ‘principles’ of the Bill. Yet under the 
proposed: new law an unregistered union 
will be liable to unlimited damages for 
calling or threatening to’ call a strike. 
Not only that, but any individual, if he 
calls or threatens to call a strike, would 
be. liable to pay unlimited damages. 
Members of registered unions also-would 
be liable, if they threatened to call a 
strike without the specific authority of 
their union. 

Any loose talk spoken in the heat of 
the moment could lead to a militant be- 
ing hauled over the coals before the 
National Industrial Relations Court 
(NIRC) at a later date. ; 

' Under the proposed new law it would 
also rank as ‘unfair industrial action’ and 
strikes would be illegal where the wor- 
ker’s (whether registered or not) intention 
is: 


® to try to persuade a boss that a worker - 


should be ina union; 
® to try to get a worker sacked; 
@ to try to get a boss or other workers 


to stop delivering goods to a firm 

where the lads are out on strike; _ 

@ try to get a gaffer to agree to, or con- 
tinue, a closed shop arrangement where 
a man must have a union card before 
he gets a job; 

® to induce or threaten to induce any- 
body who is party to a legally-binding 
agreement to break it; 

@ to strike, threaten a strike or other in- 
dustrial action in support of workers, 
on strike elsewhere, who have been 
ruled as committing an ‘unfair indus- 
trial action’ or are likely to be ruled 
as committing an ‘unfair industrial 
action’. 

Anybody tried and found guilty by the 
Court or an Industrial Tribunal of an 
‘unfair industrial action’ would be liable 
to pay compensation. The Court could 
also issue a legal order to stop the 
strike, work-to-rule, etc., and if this order 
were breached imprisonment for con- 
tempt would, according to the booklet, 
‘be virtually automatic’. 

Workers would have a right to appeal 
against unfair dismissal. But this would 
only apply to those with two years’ ser- 
vice with their employer. Right of appeal 
could be withheld from a member of an 
unregistered union, who was sacked for 
union activities. A sacked worker would 
have the job of proving he’d been un- 
fairly dismissed, and even if he won his 
case, he couldn’t claim his job back as a 
right. 


ATTACK ON THE WORKERS 


The Industrial Relations Bill is really 
only part of the Government’s overall 
strategy, which is to lower the. living 
standards of the vast majority and to 
weaken organised labour. The unofficial 
strikes of recent years, even though ‘they 
have often been fought out as-hole-in- 
the-corner affairs, have won the workers 
better incomes mostly at the expense of 
profits. It is now clear that the spon- 
taneous small-scale strike, which takes 
the boss by surprise, is far more effective 
and damaging to business than the long- 


drawn-out official actions for which the 
employers have time to prepare. 

The. Government, reluctant . at the 
moment to bring in a direct freeze on 
wages so soon after the relative failure 
of the Labour Government’s freeze in 
the *60s, seems set on pushing through 
less direct measures which should have 
the same effect. This appears to involve 
encouraging a squeeze on pay rises in 
the public sector, backed up by restric- 
tions on growth of the money supply 
which should, in the spring, effectively 
confront some private firms with the 
situation in which they will either have 
to resist their workers’ pay demands or 
go bust through lack of ready funds. In 
this respect the proposed new law may 
make the bosses’ job easier, especially 
when it comes to cracking down on 
militants. 

Something called ‘wage inflation’ is the 
current excuse for this attack on working 
people. ‘Wage inflation’ is it said, hits 
people living on small fixed incomes, 
pensioners and the non-militant low-paid 
workers. This, however, is not the 
Government's chief complaint about the 
phenomena, for the fact is that ‘wage 
inflation’, unlike ‘demand inflation’, in- 
creases the workers’ pay but also tends 
to squeeze profits. 

This is the main mvan in the Treasury’s 
recent evidence to the Wilberforce in- 
quiry into the power industry. Company 
profits, it seems, have not risen at all 
during the past year, resulting generally 
in narrower profit margins, which in 
turn is having an ‘adverse effect “on in- 
vestment plans by reducing the expected 
profitability of new investment’. 

Most other industrial countries are, as 
it happens, struggling with similar in- 
flationary pressures, and nobody seems 
to have a ready answer to this problem. 
Certainly the recent experience of the 
recession in the USA tends to suggest 
that the idea of creating unemployment 
to combat inflation is no longer a reliable 
method of tackling the question. 

Certainly no amount of Governmental 
fiscal fiddling or messing with the multi- 
plier appears to work in this situation. 
The State, therefore, unable to manipu- 
late the economy by tinkering with the 
tax system, is increasingly being forced to 
take direct political measures against 
workers in the form of compulsory wage 
freezes and legislation against strikes. 


ESN - If you’re Black, get back 


IHE THREE LETTERS ESN stand 
for educationally sub-normal and 
ESN schools exist throughout the country 
with special facilities to deal with 
children who are of very low intelligence. 
Although this system is open to criticism 
for the harm this type of labelling does 
to the children and the wrongness of 
cutting them off from their fellows, it 
can be defended on the grounds of the 
greater time and care that can be given 
the individual child. 

Now, through a series of accidents, a 
number of people in the field of com- 
munity relations have obtained informa- 
tion as regards ESN schools of shattering 
impact on all who care for human justice. 
A secret report by the Inner London 
Education Authority has been obtained 


by people in the race relations business 
nwt Dane TAsdnet 
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West Indian children ‘difficult’ and an 
ESN recommendation is a good way of 
getting rid of them, the parents are some- 
times encouraged by headmasters by be- 
ing told their children will be going to 
‘special’ schools. Then there is - the 
linguistic and social deprivation of the 
coloured children prior to school. At the 
moment West Indians, due to long 
housing waiting lists, are very keen on 
buying their own property; this means 
a severe drain on financial resources so 
that the wife has to go out to work. The 
children are not always properly cared 
for and tragic fire accidents are one 
result of this, with snarling policemen 
pointing to the love the parents have 
shown towards their burnt children. Yet 
our educational system has a maniacal 
gap between the ages of 3 and 5 when 
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to fend for themselves or with ‘baby 
minders’. The resultant lack of educa- 
tional opportunities is another stepping 
stone on the path to ESN schools. Added 
to all this we have to remember the 
tremendous adaptation to a hostile en- 
vironment needed by the immigrant com- 
munity. 

The Government fabric of community 
relations which is supposed to be helping 
with this situation is constantly afraid of 
getting the Tory chop and is starved of 
cash. In the local situation the com- 
munity relations officer has to find money 
by hook or by crook to help with the 
appalling problems of the coloured com- 
munity. In addition the local authority 
and the police keep an eagle eye on 
every move made and the West Indian 
militants fear a sell-out to the Establish- 
ment. Race is the major problem this 
country is going to face in the next de- 
cade and the Government response is to 
plan the introduction of an Immicmiian 
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strike without the specific authority of 
their union. 

Any loose talk spoken in the heat of 
the moment could lead to a militant be- 
ing hauled over the coals before the 
National Industrial Relations Court 
(NIRC) at a later date: : 

' Under the proposed new law it would 
also rank as ‘unfair industrial action’ and 
strikes would be illegal where the wor- 
ker’s (whether registered or not) intention 
is: 


® to try to persuade a boss that a worker - 


should be in a union; 
® to try to get a worker sacked; 
@ to try to get a boss or other workers 
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ATTACK ON THE WORKERS 


The Industrial Relations Bill is really 
only part of the Government’s overall 
strategy, which is to lower the living 
standards of the vast majority and to 
weaken organised labour. The unofficial 
strikes of recent years, even though they 
have often been fought out as hole-in- 
the-corner affairs, have won the workers 
better incomes mostly at the expense of 
profits. It is now clear that the spon- 
taneous small-scale strike, which takes 
the boss by surprise, is far more effective 
and damaging to business than the long- 
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flationary pressures, and nobody seems 
to have a ready answer to this problem. 
Certainly the recent experience of the 
recession in the USA tends to suggest 
that the idea of creating unemployment 
to combat inflation is no longer a reliable 
method of tackling the question. 
Certainly no amount of Governmental 
fiscal fiddling or messing with the multi- 
plier appears to work in this situation. 
The State, therefore, unable to manipu- 
late the economy by tinkering with the 
tax system, is increasingly being forced to 
take direct political measures against 
workers in the form of compulsory wage 
freezes and legislation against strikes. 


ESN - If you’re Black, get back 


IHE THREE LETTERS ESN stand 
for educationally sub-normal and 
ESN schools exist throughout the country 
with special facilities to deal with 
children who are of very low intelligence. 
Although this system is open to criticism 
for the harm this type of labelling does 
to the children and the wrongness of 
cutting them off from their fellows, it 
can be defended on the grounds of the 
greater time and care that can be given 
the individual child. 

Now, through.a series of accidents, a 
number of people in the field of com- 
munity relations have obtained informa- 
tion as regards ESN schools. of shattering 
impact on all who care for human justice. 
A secret report by the Inner London 
Education Authority has been obtained 
by people in the race relations business 
and Race Today* in its January issue 
publicises just some of the information 
that is now currently in circulation, I 
shall just quote from the most relevant 
paragraph contained in an article ‘ESN 
Children—Labelled for Life’: ‘Perhaps 
the most striking features of the ILEA 
teport concern’ the number of West 
Indian children classified as ESN. In 
1967, 28.4 per cent of children in ESN 
schools in ILEA were of immigrant 
origin: of these, 75 per cent were of 
West Indian origin. Heads felt that 28 
per cent of their immigrant children were 
wrongly placed compared with 7 per cent 
of their non-immigrant children.’ 

Since that time the situation has 
worsened to a position where 70. per cent 
of immigrant children in ILEA ESN 
schools have been found to be wrongly 
placed. In some Boroughs just outside 
the ILEA area the situation is thought to 
be even more alarming and there is said 
to be proof that it is deliberate educa- 
tional policy to push a high percentage 
of coloured children into ESN schools. 
In .this way a coloured proletariat is 
assured which has been kept educa- 
tionally sub-normal; since once placed 
in an ESN school it is neatly impossible 
to get out. 

The way in which the IQ tests measur- 
ing intelligence which decide on the 
children who should go to ESN schools 
have been compiled is the factor which 
has led to the present situation. It is 
already known that IQ tests are asking 
questions with a middle-class bias, it is 
even more marked with coloured chil- 
dren. In many cases they have just left 
an agricultural environment and they are 
asked questions about the industrial 
urban environment which are simply 
outside their experience. Other factors 
involved are the fact that teachers find 


West Indian children ‘difficult? and an 
ESN recommendation is a good way of 
getting rid of them, the parents are some- 
times encouraged by headmasters by be- 
ing told their children will be going to 
‘special’. schools. Then there is the 
linguistic and social deprivation of the 
coloured children prior to school. At the 
moment West Indians, due to long 
housing waiting lists, are very keen on 
buying their own property; this means 
a severe drain on financial resources so 
that the wife has to go out to work. The 
children are not always properly cared 
for and tragic fire accidents are one 
result of this, with snarling policemen 
pointing to the love the parents have 
shown towards their burnt children. Yet 
our educational system has a maniacal 
gap between the ages of 3 and 5 when 
there is a severe lack of nursery school 
education; the middle-class play groups 
are for women who can get along to 
collect their children at lunchtime. West 
Indian mothers with the over-burdensome 
mortgage repayments (and the second 
mortgage involvements of some which are 
with them for life) cannot do anything 
but work all day, leaving children often 


to fend for themselves or with ‘baby 
minders’. The resultant lack of educa- 
tional opportunities is another stepping 
stone on the path to ESN schools. Added 
to all this we have to remember the 
tremendous adaptation to a hostile en- 
vironment needed by the immigrant com- 
munity. 

The Government fabric of community 
relations which is supposed to be helping 
with this situation is constantly afraid of 
getting the Tory chop and is starved of 
cash. In the local situation the com- 
munity relations officer has to find money 
by hook or by crook to help with the 
appalling problems of the coloured com- 
munity. In addition the local authority 
and the police keep an eagle eye on 
every move made and the West Indian 
militants fear a sell-out to the Establish- 
ment. Race is the major problem this 
country is going to face in the next de- 
cade and the Government response is to 
plan the introduction of an Immigration 
Bill which is likely to infringe on every 
human right known and to strengthen 
the reactionary element in society by 
selling arms to South Africa. 

KALI. 
*Race Today is published by the Institute 
of Race Relations, 36 Jermyn Street, 

London, S.W.i, at 4/- monthly. 





Aid to Italian Militants 


HE BERTRAND RUSSELL Peace 
Foundation is supporting an inter- 
national campaign to raise the large sums 
of money that are needed for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1) To give financial aid to the hun- 
dreds of militants of the Italian left who 
are on trial for political reasons, in gaol 
or exiled, and -who have no means to 
secure an effective political defence. 


(2) To help meet the legal costs of the 
Valpreda trial. These will be very expen- 
sive. Copies of the reports of preliminary 
investigations and other papers can be 
afforded only by wealthy people. In the 
Valpreda trial copies of the report on the 
judge’s preliminary investigations alone 
(about 20,000 pages) cost 4 million lire 
(over £2,500), 


Furthermore to be able to put forward 
an effective political defence, it is neces- 
sary to bring evidence of the links be- 
tween the bombing of December 12, 1969, 
and a long series of crimes that preceded 
and followed, of the responsibilities of 
Italian reactionary forces connected with 
the CIA and -the Pentagon, who either 
plotted the bombing or at least utilised it 
for large-scale repressions. To be able to 


bring this issue into the courtroom, it is 
necessary, at the very least, to have access 
to all the acts of the preliminary investi- 
gation carried out by the judges, and of 
all the previous documentation in con- 
nection with bombing taking place 
before the events of December 1969 in 
which appear, as accused, a vast number 
of people mentioned in the Counter- 
Investigation. 

(3) To finance leaflets, posters, records, 
films, public meetings, etc, and any 
other means of diffusion of the truth 
about the actual repressive policy, with 
particular reference to the Valpreda, 
‘Lotta Continua’, Calabresi and Marrone 
trials. 

(4) To allow the continuation of the 
counter-investigation, in order to deter- 
mine who was really responsible for the 
bombing of Milan. It is vital that the 
counter-investigation be continued. 

(5) A committee is being formed from 
representatives of socialist groupings in 
England, to organise the work of this 
appeal. It will be convened by Stephen 
Bodington, of the Spokesman editorial 
board, who can be contacted at the 
Foundation’s offices, 3-4 Shavers Place, 
Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
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drawn-out official actions for which the 
employers have time to prepare. 

The. Government, reluctant . at . the 
moment to bring in a direct freeze on 
wages so soon after the relative failure 
of the Labour Government’s freeze in 
the *60s, seems set on pushing through 
less direct measures which should have 
the same effect. This appears to involve 
encouraging a squeeze on pay rises in 
the public sector, backed up by restric- 
tions on growth of the money supply 
which should, in the spring, effectively 
confront some private firms with the 
situation in which they will either have 
to resist their workers’ pay demands or 
go bust through lack of ready funds. In 
this respect the proposed new law may 
make the bosses’ job easier, especially 
when it comes to cracking down on 
militants. 

Something called ‘wage inflation’ is the 
current excuse for this attack on working 
people. “Wage inflation’ is it said, hits 
people living on small fixed incomes, 
pensioners and the non-militant low-paid 
workers. This, however, is not the 
Government’s chief complaint about the 
phenomena, for the fact is that “wage 
inflation’, unlike ‘demand inflation’, in- 
creases the workers’ pay but also tends 
to squeeze profits. 

This is the main mvan in the Treasury’s 
recent evidence to the Wilberforce in- 
quiry into the power industry. Company 
profits, it seems, have not risen at all 
during the past year, resulting generally 
in narrower profit margins, which in 
turn is having an ‘adverse effect “on in- 
vestment plans by reducing the expected 
profitability of new investment’. 

Most other industrial countries are, as 
it happens, struggling with similar in- 
flationary pressures, and nobody seems 
to have a ready answer to this problem. 
Certainly the recent experience of the 
recession in the USA tends to suggest 
that the idea of creating unemployment 
to combat inflation is no longer a reliable 
method of tackling the question. 

Certainly no amount of Governmental 
fiscal fiddling or messing with the multi- 
plier appears to work in this situation. 
The State, therefore, unable to manipu- 
late the economy by tinkering with the 
tax system, is increasingly being forced to 
take direct political measures against 
workers in the form of compulsory wage 
freezes and legislation against strikes. 
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to fend for themselves or with ‘baby 
minders’. The resultant lack of educa- 
tional opportunities is another stepping 
stone on the path to ESN schools. Added 
to all this we have to remember the 
tremendous adaptation to a hostile en- 
vironment needed by the immigrant com- 
munity. 

The Government fabric of community 
relations which is supposed to be helping 
with this situation is constantly afraid of 
getting the Tory chop and is starved of 
cash. In the local situation the com- 
munity relations officer has to find money 
by hook or by crook to help with the 
appalling problems of the coloured com- 
munity. In addition the local authority 
and the police keep an eagle eye on 
every move made and the West Indian 
militants fear a sell-out to the Establish- 
ment. Race is the major problem this 
country is going to face in the next de- 
cade and the Government response is to 
plan the introduction of an Immicretion 


This new direct role by the State is SEEEESEES5555S 55555555 


bound to influence the attitude .of the 
workers, who may, if the Government is 
heavy-handed, become openly hostile to 
State interference. 


WILL THE WORKERS 
HIT BACK? 


Experience of English workers tends to 
suggest that the vast majority of workers 
won't worry about political legislation, 
until it starts to bite. This is roughly 
what happened with the Labour Govern- 
ment’s wage freeze, and it will take time 
before this Government’s industrial laws 
become unpopular and meet widespread 
opposition. 

At the moment most workers don’t 
know what’s happening, and even the 
experts don’t know how the proposed 
new law will work out in practice. There 
are indications, however, that may well 
increase industrial disruption. 

The Government, concerned as it is 
with the surface appearance of industrial 
life, considers that English people being 
basically law-abiding will fall in with 
the law once it’s been passed. This is a 
possibility of course, but it is in my 
view more likely that the very real an- 
archistic tendencies among workers will, 
if they are denied expression through un- 
official action, find another perhaps more 
damaging outlet. This possibility has not 
been overlooked in the TUC booklet. 
Luddism and machine-breaking positively 
flourished under the shadow of the Com- 
bination Acts, and it seems reasonable 
to assume that the unofficial strike is 
only one of the more obvious signs of 
something menacing which runs deep in 
our way of life. 

It does not particularly please me to 
say this, for there is no telling where 
this kind of thing will end, but a largely 
hidden increase in industrial sabotage, 
pilfering, and fiddling, will almost cer- 
tainly be one outcome, if the Govern- 
ment introduces the proposed new law. 

Once again we will have another State 
exercise in sweeping the dirt under the 
rug, which may improve appearances 
until the rot sets in. B.B. 


Anarchists’ Homes 
Searched 


iB THEIR QUEST for clues to the 
perpetrator of the bomb attack on 
Robert Carr’s home, the police have 
cast their net far and wide. So far 
they have not come up with any 
answer but several people have, in their 
picturesque phrase, ‘been helping them 
with their enquiries’. It is obvious 
that such an important ‘victim’ and the 
wide publicity given to the attack would 
make it urgent that something should 
be done about it. 

Colin McInnes on one occasion des- 
cribed the police as ‘historians’, and 
with their true respect for historical 
records and modus operandi it was put 
about that they were looking for a 
young Scots anarchist who had not been 
seen at his home or at his place of 
work for some days. This information 
was duly given piecemeal in the Evening 
Standard, by the BBC, and in the Daily 
Express. It was given out as emanating 
from Scotland Yard but at one time 
it seemed that the Yard had heen 
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it happens, struggling with similar in- 
flationary pressures, and nobody seems 
to have a ready answer to this problem. 
Certainly the recent experience of the 
recession in the USA tends to suggest 
that the idea of creating unemployment 
to combat inflation is no longer a reliable 
method of tackling the question. 
Certainly no amount of Governmental 
fiscal fiddling or messing with the multi- 
plier appears to work in this situation. 
The State, therefore, unable to manipu- 
late the economy by tinkering with the 
tax system, is increasingly being forced to 
take direct political measures against 
workers in the form of compulsory wage 
freezes and legislation against strikes. 
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to fend for themselves or with ‘baby 
minders’. The resultant lack of educa- 
tional opportunities is another stepping 
stone on the path to ESN schools. Added 
to all this we have to remember the 
tremendous adaptation to a hostile en- 
vironment needed by the immigrant com- 
munity. 

The Government fabric of community 
relations which is supposed to be helping 
with this situation is constantly afraid of 
getting the Tory chop and is starved of 
cash. In the local situation the com- 
munity relations officer has to find money 
by hook or by crook to help with the 
appalling problems of the coloured com- 
munity. In addition the local authority 
and the police keep an eagle eye on 
every move made and the West Indian 
militants fear a sell-out to the Establish- 
ment. Race is the major problem this 
country is going to face in the next de- 
cade and the Government response is to 
plan the introduction of an Immigration 
Bill which is likely to infringe on every 
human right known and to strengthen 
the reactionary element in society by 
selling arms to South Africa. 

KALI. 
*Race Today is published by the Institute 


of Race Relations, 36 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.i, at 4/- monthly. 
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bring this issue into the courtroom, it is 
necessary, at the very least, to have access 
to all the acts of the preliminary investi- 
gation carried out by the judges, and of 
all the previous documentation in con- 
nection with bombing taking place 
before the events of December 1969 in 
which appear, as accused, a vast number 
of people mentioned in the Counter- 
Investigation. 

(3) To finance leaflets, posters, records, 
films, public meetings, etc., and any 
other means of diffusion of the truth 
about the actual repressive policy, with 
particular reference to the Valpreda, 
‘Lotta Continua’, Calabresi and Marrone 
trials. 

(4) To allow the continuation of the 
counter-investigation, in order to deter- 
mine who was really responsible for the 
bombing of Milan. It is vital that the 
counter-investigation be continued. 

(5) A committee is being formed from 
representatives of socialist groupings in 
England, to organise the work of this 
appeal. It will be convened by Stephen 
Bodington, of the Spokesman editorial 
board, who can be contacted at the 
Foundation’s offices, 3-4 Shavers Place, 
Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 


It does not particularly please me to 
say this. for there is no telling where 
this kind of thing will end, but a largely 
hidden increase in industrial sabotage, 
pilfering, and fiddling, will almost cer- 
tainly be one outcome, if the Govern- 
ment introduces the proposed new law. 

Once again we will have another State 
exercise in sweeping the dirt under the 
tug, which may improve appearances 
until the rot sets in. 





Anarchists’ Homes 
Searched 


N THEIR. QUEST for clues to the 

perpetrator of the bomb attack on 
Robert Carr’s home, the police have 
cast their net far and wide. So far 
they have not come up with any 
answer but several people have, in their 
picturesque phrase, ‘been helping them 
with their enquiries’. It is obvious 
that such an important ‘victim’ and the 
wide publicity given to the attack would 
make it urgent that something should 
be done about it. 

Colin McInnes on one occasion des- 
cribed the police as ‘historians’, and 
with their true respect for historical 
records and modus operandi it was put 
about that they were looking for a 
young Scots anarchist who had not been 
seen at his home or at his place of 
work for some days. This information 
was duly given piecemeal in the Evening 
Standard, by the BBC, and in the Daily 
Express. It was given out as emanating 
from Scotland Yard but at one time 
it seemed that the Yard had been 
reading the Evening Standard. 

However all this speculation was set 
at naught by the individual concerned 
having an alibi, by his still being at 
home and at his usual place of work. 
Additionally, the police had not even 
visited him! 

Last week the police visited Ross 
Flett and Phillip Carver, friends of 
Stuart Christie. According to the 
Guardian they searched the premises and 
took Ross and Phillip to the station for 
questioning. They were questioned for 
four hours and refused, despite con- 
tinual requests, opportunity to phone 
their lawyer. Finally they were re- 
leased without any charge being made. 

Also last week a well-known con- 
tributor to FREEDOM was visited, ap- 
parently without a search warrant. There 
also they conducted a perfunctory search 
but also asked questions about his con- 
tributions to FREEDOM, etc. 

The nature of the questions suggested 
that they were interested in getting in- 
formation rather than finding clues. The 
naivety of expecting anarchists to become 
police informants is staggering. 

It has been said in the Guardian 
recently that the police had decided to 
be more harsh to the anarchists. It 
is probable that the kid gloves are off, 
but really we never had the illusion 
they were on! J. ROBINSON. 


Freed 


Anthony (Buzz) Ballarin who was sent 
to Borstal last year following the Brighton 
squat is to be released on February 3. 
During the period of his confinement he 
studied for his ‘A’ levels, and played on 
the Borstal rugby team. 
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Another 4-page leaflet. 
Two articles from FREE- 
DOM: The relevance of 
Anarchism today and An- 
archism and Nationalism. 
Available from Freedom 
Bookshop for 5/- a hun- 
dred, plus 1/4d. postage. 


HEN A TERRORIST act is done, 
the concerted expressions of horror 
and unqualified condemnation from all 
quarters are likely to cause in anarchists 
a dulling of the shock, a seeking for ex- 
cuses and justifications in reaction against 
the presentation of the total blameless- 
ness of the victim and the absolute lack 
of grounds for the violent act of the 
perpetrators. It is a reaction we should 
guard against; not to let our judgement, 
moral and political, be betrayed by sym- 
pathy for the doers who, being hunted 
by the police then become victims, or by 
the need for solidarity should they turn 
out to be anarchists or others opposing 
the unjust arrangement of society which 
we are opposed to. 


This is of course evoked by the bomb 
attack on the home of the Minister for 
Employment. We don’t yet know who 
thought it up or carried it out, or how 
serious they intended the result to be, or 
how they hoped it would affect the man 
concerned, the present Government, the 
members of the trades unions, the general 
public, and the ‘Revolutionary Left’ in 
general and the anarchists in particular, 
if the bombers are anarchists. 

The police appear to have made an- 
archists their first guess; the Evening 
Standard (14.1.71) described an unnamed 
anarchist ‘leader’ in his twenties strongly 
suspected of plotting other bomb attacks 
in London, and said detectives believed 
the date—the day of protests against the 
Government’s Industrial Relations Bill— 
significant, but not the choice of the 
Employment Minister (my italics), and 
filled most of the rest of the story with 
details of attacks on the Spanish Embassy 
and bombs placed on Iberia Airlines’ 
planes last year in London, Paris and 
elsewhere (that in London was found 
before exploding, I do not remember 
whether any at Continental airports ex- 
ploded). The report also referred to the 
questioning of a man and the holding 
for 48 hours of a girl-friend of his after 
the Iberian Airlines incident, which 
‘coincide with a report from Anarchist 
Black Cross printed in FREEDOM (20.6.70) 
of police attentions paid to equally un- 
named anarchists. 

What we can try to assess, and for this 
it does not matter whether or not this 
particular act was the work of anarchists, 
is the value of this kind of act in attain- 


Why Terror is not an Anarchist M 


ing the ends desired by anarchists, its 
rightness or wrongness in any context, 
and whether it fits any interpretation of 
anarchist philosophy. 

Because I am setting out from the 
premise of the specific attack on Robert 
Carr’s home, let me state that I am not 
suggesting it was intended or thought 
possible to cause death or injury to any 
occupant of the house. But any attack 
on property using explosives is liable to 
cause injury to a living being if anyone 
is there, and death if the amount of ex- 
plosive used or damage caused is great 
enough; therefore it becomes a terrorist 
act against people. And, although an- 
archists have a lesser record of killings 
and terrorism than adherents of other 
political creeds, and immeasurably less 
than any government one might select 
unless one could exclude the smallest 
republics and newest-established states, 
assassination and terror are historical 
ingredients of anarchist activity. Is it 
essential to anarchism, or alien, or 
irrelevant? 


AS A MEANS TO AN 
ANARCHIST END 


Plainly, it is not essential to anarchism, 
since the essence of anarchism is that it 
is possible and desirable! for human be- 
ings to provide each other with all the 
physical and cultural necessities of life, 
no individual or group having power to 
deprive others of these and thereby forc- 
ing by fear and necessity those others to 
provide them with an unjust share and 
by a form of work and style of life they 
have not chosen. The obstacles to this 
are the absence of a lively enough sense 
of injustice, a passion for freedom and 
awareness of possible alternatives on the 
part of the subjugated, and the all-too- 
lively consciousness of the value of 
privilege and the sweets of power on the 
part of those who hold wealth and wield 
power. How are these obstacles to be 
removed? 

Of the two, the first seems to be the 
heaviest to shift. It is not even possible 
to guess its weight. The fact that about 
half the adults in this country voted 


Conservative seven months ago, the fact 
that the proliferation of rebellious and 
protesting movements of the last few 
years have been peopled by a minority 
of the population, and that even the 
plight of the squatting homeless did not 
stir to compassionate help or self-help 
any numbers of those in the same need 
or in a position to help, all combine to 
give an oppressive feeling that the weight 
is leaden and dead. Yet this is belied 
by the amount of mental breakdown, the 
unremitting industrial unrest and un- 
official strikes, and the critical attitude 
to some of the present Government’s 
approaches and the sympathetic coverage 
given to minority movements and their 
self-protective organisations in the ‘estab- 
lishment’ press; all indications that all is 
not for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. The effect of continued activity 
and withholding of consent and co- 
operation by the disparate dissenting 
elements must be to modify the pattern 
the present Government seeks to impose. 
We have yet to see what the only wide- 
spread and power..l section, the trade 
unions, will do when the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations Bill are imposed 
by law; to make any change more funda- 
mental than putting the Labour Party 
back in the next election, requires, if the 
change is to be in a libertarian direction, 
a vastly greater spreading and acceptance 
of libertarian ideas and programmes 
among the people who appear to be 
unsatisfied but unaware of alternatives. 
The sporadic bomb attack seems to have 
little connection with or effect on this. 
In the absence of mass support, when it 
would be unnecessary, it is merely a 
demonstration that somebody, somewhere 
has stronger feelings on the subject or 
a larger portion of hate in his make-up 
than other people, which seems to qualify 
the act as irrelevant. 


TERRORISM RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Is it a proper or successful means of 
removing the second obstacle, the desire 
to hold on to power? This is more 
problematical, as there are no recorded 
instances to my knowledge of despots 
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What goes on 
E STILL NEED any amount of help 
to get our Wednesday night meetings 
(all welcome, every week at 8 p.m. in 
Freedom Press) off the ground. Not only 
speakers are required but ideas for less 
formal activities such as the evening with 
Julius. If you can help phone Freedom 
Press or come to the Marquis of Granby, 
where anarchists meet every Sunday 
7.30 to 10.30 pm. and ask for me. 
Scheduled right now are: 
1. February 10, Tony Gibson on ‘Living 
through a Revolution’. 
2. February 17, MEET THE EDITORS: 
The Editors of Freepom will be pre- 
sent to answer questions and explain 
their work. 
February 24, Sebastian Scragg on ‘To- 
wards the Abolition of Money’. 
4. March 3, Tomasina on ‘Wilhelm 
Reich’. 
5 March 10. Inlius: ‘An evening with 
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campus or, perhaps, a government de- 
partment. 

Anarchists who want revolution—free- 
dom for all—cannot take such easy 
refuge. The problems of social change 
and education must not be underesti- 
mated—but they are problems to be 
solved. The massive poverty that exists 
in Britain is a challenge to anarchists, 
who must be both educators and agita- 
tors, to proclaim to the underprivileged 
that submission to their lot is a badge of 
slavery. When men have the confidence 
in themselves, individually first and col- 
lectively as a logical development, to 
change the world they can do it. Con- 
frontation with authority is happily 
becoming a frequent occurrence and, 
make no mistake about it, every occasion 
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—which apart from an absence of mili- 
tancy means that the rank and file are 
merely due-paying numbers on a com- 
puter card while the aloof union leader- 
ship play their power games—usually 
chasing office in the Labour Party. 


It is, however, the rank and file who 
are now manning the picket lines and it is 
in this situation of emergency that there 
is opportunity for workers to learn soli- 
darity—not at the hands of a bureau- 
cratic leadership but in practical exer- 
cises of mutual aid. The strong union is 
that in which the membership plays an 
active role, where officials are directly 
responsible to the general meetings of 
workers and delegated to attend to the 
affairs of the union as fellow workers and 
not as a new ruling class. 
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planes last year in London, Paris and 
elsewhere (that in London was found 
before exploding, I do not remember 
whether any at Continental airports ex- 
ploded). The report also referred to the 
questioning of a man and the holding 
for 48 hours of a girl-friend of his after 
the Iberian Airlines incident, which 
‘coincide with a report from Anarchist 
Black Cross printed in FREEDOM (20.6.70) 
of police attentions paid to equally un- 
named anarchists. 

What we can try to assess, and for this 
it does not matter whether or not this 
particular act was the work of anarchists, 
is the value of this kind of act in attain- 


provide them with an unjust share and 
by a form of work and style of life they 
have not chosen. The obstacles to this 
are the absence of a lively enough sense 
of injustice, a passion for freedom and 
awareness of possible alternatives on the 
part of the subjugated, and the all-too- 
lively consciousness of the value of 
privilege and the sweets of power on the 
part of those who hold wealth and wield 
power. How are these obstacles to be 
removed? 

Of the two, the first seems to be the 
heaviest to shift. It is not even possible 
to guess its weight. The fact that about 
half the adults in this country voted 


The sporadic bomb attack seems to have 
little connection with or effect on this. 
In the absence of mass support, when it 
would be unnecessary, it is merely a 
demonstration that somebody, somewhere 
has stronger feelings on the subject or 
a larger portion of hate in his make-up 
than other people, which seems to qualify 
the act as irrelevant. 


TERRORISM RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Is it a proper or successful means of 
removing the second obstacle, the desire 
to hold on to power? This is more 
problematical, as there are no recorded 
instances to my knowledge of despots 
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What goes on 


Wt STILL NEED any amount of help 
to get our Wednesday night meetings 
(all welcome, every week at 8 p.m. in 
Freedom Press) off the ground. Not only 
speakers are required but ideas for less 
formal activities such as the evening with 
Julius. If you can help phone Freedom 
Press or come to the Marquis of Granby, 
where anarchists meet every Sunday 
7.30 to 10.30 p.m. and ask for me. 
Scheduled right now are: 
1. February 10, Tony Gibson on ‘Living 
through a Revolution’. 
2. February 17, MEET THE EDITORS: 
The Editors of FreEpom will be pre- 
sent to answer questions and explain 
their work. 
February 24, Sebastian Scragg on ‘To- 
wards the Abolition of Money’. 
4. March 3, Tomasina on ‘Wilhelm 
Reich’. 
5. March 10, fulius: ‘An evening with 
the Ranters’. 

Others who will give talks include 
Arthur Uloth, Philip» Sansom, S. E. 
Parker (‘Reflections on 1984’), Firm dates 
will be given as soon as possible. 


Antediluvian Britain 


Rudi Dutschke had sunken into oblivion 
(partly of his own choosing) as a minor 
university tutor when our primitive poli- 
ticians decided to resurrect him as a 
major threat to British society. It has 
taken the Danes to demonstrate how 
ridiculous the whole affair is. 

They were given a complete dossier on 
Dutschke by the British authorities and 
declared there was nothing ‘to justify a 
tefusal of his request’ to take up a 
teaching position at Aarhus University. 
The curt Danish announcement con- 
cluded: 

‘Work and residence permits are given 
in Denmark irrespective of political 
convictions’. 


w 


Poverty and Revolution 


Frank Field, Director of the Child 
Poverty Action Group, in a recent study 
supported with overwhelming statistical 
evidence, states that there are a million 
children living in poverty in Britain to- 
day compared with half that number in 
1966. We all knew that there is still 
considerable deprivation in our affluent 
society but it now transpires that this is 
being rapidly intensified. 

The most impoverished form of 
anarchism — introverted individualism — 
maintains that the individual’s primary 
concern is with himself, that the majority 
of the population can be written off as 
far as anarchism is concerned and that 
the latter is strictly for a small group of 
elitists to enjoy in the sanctuary. of a 
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campus or, perhaps, a government de- 
partment. 

Anarchists who want revolution—free- 
dom for all—cannot take such easy 
refuge. The problems of social change 
and education must not be underesti- 
mated—but they are problems to be 
solved. The massive poverty that exists 
in Britain is a challenge to anarchists, 
who must be both educators and agita- 
tors, to proclaim to the underprivileged 
that submission to their lot is a badge of 
slavery. When men have the confidence 
in themselves, individually first and col- 
lectively as a logical development, to 
change the world they can do it. Con- 
frontation with authority is happily 
becoming a frequent occurrence and, 
make no mistake about it, every occasion 
weakens it and, sometimes only subcon- 
sciously, strengthens the realisation in 
ordinary people that they can control 
their own destinies. Those who enter 
into this struggle without illusions—such 
as the imminence of revolution—will 
realise that the work calls for painstaking 
devotion and constancy, that progress 
often consists of tiny steps forward or 
even sacrifice today for effects not imme- 
diately assured. Is it worthwhile? Well, 
I think, if you believe in the justice of 
what you are doing the work itself will 
bring its own rewards and, given the 
thirst for a society where men will be 
really free, one does not really have a 
choice. Durruti once said, ‘We carry a 
new world here in our hearts, that world 
is growing this minute’, and it is this 
very spirit that is necessary if we are to 


. carry the revolution to the people—to 


the people who also happen to need it. 


Mini Scabs 


The yellow press, conspicuously the 
evening papers, have been singing the 
praises of the mini-skirted beauties who 
have braved the picket lines of their 
fellow workers to ‘play the game’ as Sir 
Halford Reddish put it in a letter to 
‘The Times’. 

Many of these girls come from families 
that are staunchly conservative and no 
doubt believe they are ‘standing up for 
Britain’, threatened by workers who 
won't stay in their places. Their member- 
ship of a trade union is a formality for 
which, unfortunately, the unions them- 
selves are often to blame. Some of 
the more coherent strike-breakers have 
pointed out that there had been no con- 
sultation on the part of the union leader- 
ship. The Union of Post Office Workers 
has been highly conservative in the past 
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—which apart from an absence of mili- 
tancy means that the rank and file are 
merely due-paying numbers on a com- 
puter card while the aloof union leader- 
ship play their power games—usually 
chasing Office in the Labour Party. 


It is, however, the rank and file who 
are now manning the picket lines and it is 
in this situation of emergency that there 
is opportunity for workers to learn soli- 
darity—not at the hands of a bureau- 
cratic leadership but in practical exer- 
cises of mutual aid. The strong union is 
that in which the membership plays an 
active role, where officials are directly 
responsible to the general meetings of 
workers and delegated to attend to the 
affairs of the union as fellow workers and 
not as a new ruling class. 


Who needs cops? 


Full page advertisements are currently 
appearing in our daily press calling for 
recruits for the police force. It seems 
that today’s policeman must be a socio- 
logist, psychologist, political scientist as 
well as a limb of the law. ‘Social up- 
heaval, organised crime, road congestion, 
community problems’ are amongst their 
daily chores. A more heady task is the 
obligation ‘to maintain the balance be- 
tween the needs of the community and 
the individual’s rights. By doing so, they 
help to preserve our freedom’. Perish 
freedom! 


Even the critics of the police maintain 
they are a ‘necessary evil’. The establish- 
ment see them as ‘a fine body of men’ 
and they are, as the advertisement clearly 
shows, represented to the public as an 
essential and vital civil force. Anarchic 
critics are asked ‘what would you do 
without them?’ and harrowing tales of 
rape and murder are painted to support 
the objection. Now the police in New 
York city have provided an answer to 
their indispensability. There has been no 
increase in crime in the city. Obviously 
the forces that produce crime in society 
are quite independent of the existence of 
police. Of course the police are indis- 
pensable to the establishment. Their 
absence would ultimately bring about a 
radical change in the structure of society 
as people would need to negotiate with 
their fellows rather than dictate or obey. 
All societies find the road to survival— 
chaos, arising for example from the 
absence of authority, is a myth that 
governments propagate to their advantage. 
And for anarchists it is this very myth 
which represents the greatest obstacle to 
winning the faith of the vast majority. 
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Conservative seven months ago, the fact 
that the proliferation of rebellious and 
protesting movements of the last few 
years have been peopled by a minority 
of the population, and that even the 
plight of the squatting homeless did not 
stir to compassionate help or self-help 
any numbers of those in the same need 
or in a position to help, all combine to 
give an oppressive feeling that the weight 
is leaden and dead. Yet this is belied 
by the amount of mental breakdown, the 
unremitting industrial unrest and un- 
official strikes, and the critical attitude 
to some of the present Government’s 
approaches and the sympathetic coverage 
given to minority movements and their 
self-protective organisations in the ‘estab- 
lishment’ press; all indications that all is 
not for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. The effect of continued activity 
and withholding of consent and co- 
operation by the disparate dissenting 
elements must be to modify the pattern 
the present Government seeks to impose. 
We have yet to see what the only wide- 
spread and power.al section, the trade 
unions, will do when the provisions of 
the Industrial Relations Bill are imposed 
by law; to make any change more funda- 
mental than putting the Labour Party 
back in the next election, requires, if the 
change is to be in a libertarian direction, 
a vastly greater spreading and acceptance 
of libertarian ideas and programmes 
among the people who appear to be 
unsatisfied but unaware of alternatives. 
The sporadic bomb attack seems to have 
little connection with or effect on this. 
In the absence of mass support, when it 
would be unnecessary, it is merely a 
demonstration that somebody, somewhere 
has stronger feelings on the subject or 
a larger portion of hate in his make-up 
than other people, which seems-to qualify 
the act as irrelevant. 


TERRORISM RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Is it a proper or successful means of 
removing the second obstacle, the desire 
to hold on to power? This is more 
problematical, as there are no recorded 
instances to my knowledge of despots 


resigning or secret police desisting from 
torture because they were asked. In 
Czarist Russia despotism was tempered 
with dynamite for many years but the 
revolution did not occur until external 
factors changed circumstances and a very 
large number of people were possessed 
of similar or related ideas and desires. 
In Cyprus British soldiers went in terror 
and eventually the British left, but the 
majority of the predominant population 
wanted independence. It is not proven 
that the terrorism was a necessary ex- 
pression of the will. The killing of the 
police chief which resulted in the perse- 
cution of the six Basques who recently 
aroused the sympathy of nearly the whole 
world can be clearly understood as a 
rational act, if he was in fact killed by 
a political opponent, because this was a 
particular man who was persecuting and 
torturing people who had no hope of his 
removal by any other means. Maybe 
this kind of terror does work by imposing 
some restraints on the behaviour of 
successors. What thirty years of guerilla 
action and attentats have not done is to 
remove the hated regime. Even sup- 
ported by the most courageous strikes by 
quite numerous sections of workers such 
as the Asturian miners. Why? Is it only 
because the regime has sufficiently large 
regiments of armed soldiers and police? 
Or is it in addition that a large section 
of the population is doing well enough 
under the regime, having regained their 
pre-revolutionary status, and an even 
larger section had enough of blood and 
terror during the revolution and civil 
war, and would rather settle for a degree 
of ‘liberalisation’ and ‘prosperity’, draw- 
ing nearer to that of the rest of capitalist 
Europe? 

And Spain has a heritage of anarchist 
thought and aspiration (as well as 
aristocracy and political communism). 
‘Accepted’ as anarchism has become here 
in recent years, and real as the anarchistic 
rejection of our tawdry material society 
has been on the part of so many young 
people, we are a long way from an under- 
standing and acceptance of anarchist 
ideas by a large enough number of 
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—which apart from an absence of mili- 
tancy means that the rank and file are 
merely due-paying numbers on a com- 
puter card while the aloof union leader- 
ship play their power games—usually 
chasing office in the Labour Party. 


It is, however, the rank and file who 
are now manning the picket lines and it is 
in this situation of emergency that there 
is opportunity for workers to learn soli- 
darity—not at the hands of a bureau- 
cratic leadership but in practical exer- 
cises of mutual aid. The strong union is 
that in which the membership plays an 
active role, where officials are directly 
responsible to the general meetings of 
workers and delegated to attend to the 
affairs of the union as fellow workers and 
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Impartial Arbitration? 


Frank Chapple, spokesman for the 
electricians’ union before the power dis- 
pute court of enquiry, has called the bluff 
of the government as to its vaunted im- 
partiality. Lord Wilberforce, a High 
Court judge, had his close and active 
association with the Conservative Party 
thrown in his face. And how was the 
second member, Sir Raymond Brookes, 
chairman of Guest Keen & Nettlefolds, 
to give impartial judgment on any pay 
dispute? The third member is Mr. Jim 
Mortimer, an eminently successful trade 
union official (‘I was a worker once’) who 
is taking up a senior executive position 
with the London Transport Authority on 
£8,500 p.a. 

The Post Office workers have rejected 
arbitration on the grounds that it would 
be impossible to obtain impartiality. The 
salient point is that the parties. workers 


people to make them work. We know 
the workers could run their factories and 
produce food and decide what are our 
real needs without a Minister of Employ- 
ment; the task is to pass on our con- 
fidence to them—adding shareholders and 
bosses to the list. Surely no one imagines 
that even if one Minister could be 
terrified out of his job there wouldn’t be 
another to follow, or that the Govern- 
ment would fold up the Ministry and 
their Industrial Relations Bill under any- 
thing less than massive, concerted pres- 
sure from the workers and trade union 
members affected by it. The official pro- 
test of the Trades Union Congress and 
the Labour Party might have rung a bit 
hollow on Tuesday, January 12; the 
marches and rallies of several thousand 
trade unionists held in working hours 
and in rejection of the TUC advice may 
have had more reality but indicated that 
really determined militancy was not 
evident throughout the millions of trade 
unionists of the country; the bombs 
directed at the Minister of Employment 
seem to demonstrate only that a few 
people have left the world and taken up 
tesidence in a bad television film. 
16.1.71 M.C. 
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Room or flat wanted in London for young 
woman Anarchist from Scotland with 
young child and another baby due. 
Due to take up voluntary social work. 
Douglas Kepper, 23 Sutton Court 
Road, London, W.4. 

Contact wanted with comrades in West 
London. Phone Richard Callis at 
603 0757. 

Leeds Conference. Pre-Conference Bul- 
letin, an information service giving 
views, dates of conference, views 
wanted, etc. Send to Ray Brooks, 
79 Norfolk Street, Lancaster, Lancs. 

Dave Smith, formerly of Southall, can 
now be contacted at 10 Berwick 
Avenue, Hayes, Middlesex. 

Help Required for Community/Social 
Action, Hammersmith (Barons Court, 
West Kensington, Shepherds Bush). 
Several Projects under way. Com- 
trades who live locally needed. Plenty 
of work to do. All interested phone 
Reg 603 0550. 

1971 World Anarchist Congress, August 
1 to 4 in France—exact place will be 
notified. Contact CRIFA, 132 Rue 
de Paris, 94—Charenton, France. 

Stop The Cuts Campaign against the 
attacks being made on our Social 
Services. To Plan our Campaign 
against the implementation of these 
cuts we are organising a Public 
Meeting, Central Library, Bancroft 
Road (off Mile End Road), Thursday, 
February 4, at 7.30 p.m. Support and 
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unsatisned Sut unaware oi alternatives. 
The sporadic bomb attack seems to have 
little connection with or effect on this. 
In the absence of mass support, when it 
would be unnecessary, it is merely a 
demonstration that somebody, somewhere 
has stronger feelings on the subject or 
a larger portion of hate in his make-up 
than other people, which seems to qualify 
the act as irrelevant. 


TERRORISM RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Is it a proper or successful means of 
removing the second obstacle, the desire 
to hold on to power? This is more 
problematical, as there are no recorded 
instances to my knowledge of despots 


pre-revoiutionary stafus, and an even 
larger section had enough of blood and 
terror during the revolution and civil 
war, and would rather settle for a degree 
of ‘liberalisation’ and ‘prosperity’, draw- 
ing nearer to that of the rest of capitalist 
Europe? 

And Spain has a heritage of anarchist 
thought and aspiration (as well as 
aristocracy and political communism). 
‘Accepted’ as anarchism has become here 
in recent years, and real as the anarchistic 
rejection of our tawdry material society 
has been on the part of so many young 
people, we are a long way from an under- 
standing and acceptance of anarchist 
ideas by a large enough number of 
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—which apart from an absence of mili- 
tancy means that the rank and file are 
merely due-paying numbers on a com- 
puter card while the aloof union leader- 
ship play their power games—usually 
chasing office in the Labour Party. 


It is, however, the rank and file who 
are now manning the picket lines and it is 
in this situation of emergency that there 
is opportunity for workers to learn soli- 
darity—not at the hands of a bureau- 
cratic leadership but in practical exer- 
cises of mutual aid. The strong union is 
that in which the membership plays an 
active role, where officials are directly 
responsible to the general meetings of 
workers and delegated to attend to the 
affairs of the union as fellow workers and 
not as a new ruling class. 


Who needs cops? 


Full page advertisements are currently 
appearing in our daily press calling for 
recruits for the police force. It seems 
that today’s policeman must be a socio- 
logist, psychologist, political scientist as 
well as a limb of the law. ‘Social up- 
heaval, organised crime, road congestion, 
community problems’ are amongst their 
daily chores. A more heady task is the 
obligation ‘to maintain the balance be- 
tween the needs of the community and 
the individual’s rights. By doing so, they 
help to preserve our freedom’. Perish 
freedom! 


Even the critics of the police maintain 
they are a ‘necessary evil’. The establish- 
ment see them as ‘a fine body of men’ 
and they are, as the advertisement clearly 
shows, represented to the public as an 
essential and vital civil force. Anarchic 
critics are asked ‘what would you do 
without them?’ and harrowing tales of 
rape and murder are painted to support 
the objection. Now the police in New 
York city have provided an answer to 
their indispensability. There has been no 
increase in crime in the city. Obviously 
the forces that produce crime in society 
are quite independent of the existence of 
police. Of course the police are indis- 
pensable to the establishment. Their 
absence would ultimately bring about a 
radical change in the structure of society 
as people would need to negotiate with 
their fellows rather than dictate or obey. 
All societies find the road to survival— 
chaos, arising for example from the 
absence of authority, is a myth that 
governments propagate to theiradvantage. 
And for anarchists it is this very myth 
which represents the greatest obstacle to 
winning the faith of the vast majority. 


Impartial Arbitration? 


Frank Chapple, spokesman for the 
electricians’ union before the power dis- 
pute court of enquiry, has called the bluff 
of the government as to its vaunted im- 
partiality. Lord Wilberforce, a High 
Court judge, had his close and active 
association with the Conservative Party 
thrown in his face. And how was the 
second member, Sir Raymond Brookes, 
chairman of Guest Keen & Nettlefolds, 
to give impartial judgment on any pay 
dispute? The third member is Mr. Jim 
Mortimer, an eminently successful trade 
union official (‘I was a worker once’) who 
is taking up a senior executive position 
with the London Transport Authority on 
£8,500 p.a. 

The Post Office workers have rejected 
arbitration on the grounds that it would 
be impossible to obtain impartiality. The 
salient point is that the parties, workers 
and employers, are in a position of utter 
inequality and nobody is impartial. The 
government appoints the court and what- 
ever decisions are arrived at they must 
never conflict with the interests of the 
powers that be. Employers are a funda- 
mental element of the establishment— 
their interests are inviolate. Arbitration 
boards are established for the primary 
purpose of maintaining stability in 
society as presently constituted. As such 
they are clearly indicted as a weapon in 
the perpetuation of injustice, poverty, 
exploitation and industrial slavery. 

BILL Dwyer. 
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Continued from page } 
wing, but completely loyal, member 
of the Labour Party, and the other 
top and very dominant (and domin- 
ating) leaders such as Maurice Styles 
and Jeremiah ‘Dick’ Lawlor are 
typical ‘undercover? Communist 
henchmen of many years’ standing. 
Indeed, the Communists, particularly 
within LDC3 (that is among the 
London Postmen), have been trying 
to get control of the UPW for years. 
To some extent, they have now suc- 
ceeded. Such men as Lawlor and 
Styles were yesterday’s rebels; today 
they are part of the Union Establish- 
ment. Postal workers should no 
more put their trust in them than in 
the bureaucrats who supposedly run 
the Post Office Corporation. If they 
do, they may yet get shopped. 


RANK-AND-FILE 
TRADE UNIONIST. 





Room or flat wanted in London for young 
woman Anarchist from Scotland with 
young child and another baby due. 
Due to take up voluntary social work. 
Douglas Kepper, 23 Sutton Court 
Road, London, W.4. 

Contact wanted with comrades in West 


London. Phone Richard Callis at 
603 0757. 

Leeds Conference. Pre-Conference Bul- 
letin, an information service giving 
views, dates of conference, views 
wanted, etc. Send to Ray Brooks, 
79 Norfolk Street, Lancaster, Lancs. 

Dave Smith, formerly of Southall, can 
now be contacted at 10 Berwick 
Avenue, Hayes, Middlesex. 

Help Required for Community/Social 
Action, Hammersmith (Barons Court, 
West Kensington, Shepherds Bush). 
Several Projects under way. Com- 
trades who live locally needed. Plenty 
of work to do. All interested phone 
Reg 603 0550. 

1971 World Anarchist Congress, August 
1 to 4 in France—exact place will be 
notified. Contact CRIFA, 132 Rue 
de Paris, 94—Charenton, France. 

Stop The Cuts Campaign against the 
attacks being made on our Social 
Services. To Plan our Campaign 
against the implementation of these 
cuts we are organising a Public 
Meeting, Central Library, Bancroft 
Road (off Mile End Road), Thursday, 
February 4, at 7.30 p.m. Support and 
financial assistance are needed to: 
M. Houlihan, 85 Swaton Road, Lin- 
coln Estate, E.3, phone 987 8665. 

Meetings at Freedom: Every Wednesday 
at 8 p.m. For details see ‘This World’ 
column. 

Socialist Medical Association. A Day 
Seminar on the ‘Social Causes and 
Consequences of Addiction’ — to 
Drugs—to Alcohol—to Smoking—to 
Gambling on Sunday, March 28, 
1971, at the NUFTO Hall, 14 Jockey 
Fields, London, W.C.1 (off Theobalds 
Road), Holborn. Two _ sessions: 
morning 10 a.m. to 12.45 p.m.; after- 
noon 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Fees: 5/- per 
session, 10/- per day, per person. 
Send to 54 Finchley Court, London, 
N3 1NH. 

History Workshops. Saturday and Sun- 
day, February 13 and 14, 1971. Send 
for full details to: Ruskin College, 
Oxford. 

Exeter Group. Anyone interested in get- 
ting a group together contact: Nigel? 
Outten, Westeria House, Cullompton 
Hill, Bradninch, Exeter. If possible, 
please write first. 

George Foulser, now squatting as No. 
090123, HM Prison, Jebb Avenue, 
Brixton, S.W.2. Letters, books wel- 
come. 

Urgent. Help fold and dispatch FREEDOM 
every Thursday from 4 p.m. onwards. 
Tea served. 








NO POST— 
NO PRESS FUND 

But we shall still get bills 
EVENTUALLY so please let 
us have your contribution after 
the strike. 

But don’t blackleg! 





